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THE MARCH OF MIND: A TALE OF CRUTCHED-FRIARS. 


Mr. Jos Spimxins, grocer and ves- 
tryman of Crutched-Friars, was a 
stout, easy, good-natured, middle- 
aged gentleman, who—to adopt a 
mercantile phrase — was “ well to do 
in the world,’’ and had long borne an 
exemplary character throughout his 
ward for sobriety, punctuality, civility, 
and all those homely but well-wear- 
ing qualities which we are apt to as- 
sociate with trade. Punctuality, 
however, was the one leading feature 
of his mind, which he carried to so 
extravagant a height, that having 
formed a scale of moral duties, he 
had placed it in the very front rank, 
side by side with honesty—or the art 
of driving a good bargain—and just 
two above temperance, soberness, and 
chastity. Even in his social hours, 
this peculiar trait of character decided 
his predilections ; for, notwithstand- 
ing he was much given to keeping up 
feasts and holidays, and had a high 
respect for Michaelmas-Day, Christ- 
mas-Day, Twelfth-Day, New-Year’s- 
Day, &c., yet he always expressed an 
indifferent opinion of Easter, because, 
like an Irishman’s pay-day, it was 
seldom or never punctual. Next to 
this engrossing hobby was our citizen’s 
abhorrence of poetry, an abhorrence 
which he extended with considerate 
impartiality to every branch of litera- 
ture. But Dr. Franklin’s works 
formed an exception. He pronounc- 
ed his commercial maxims to be the 
chefs-d’@uvre of genius, and used to 
set them as large text-copies for his 
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son, when he and the school-bill came 
home together for the holidays from 
Dr. Thickskull’s academy at Camber- 
well. But poetry—our prosaic citi- 
zen could not for the life of him 
abide it. The only good thing, he 
used to say, he ever yet saw in verse 
was the Rule of Three ; and the only 
rhymes that had the slightest reason 
to recommend them, were ‘ Thirty 
days hath September.” 

To these opinions Mrs. Spimkins, 
like a dutiful wife, never failed to re- 
spond Amen. In person this good 
lady was short and stoutly timbered, 
with a face on which lay the full sun- 
shine of prosperity, in one broad, un- 
varied grin. Three children were 
her’s: three “dear, delightful chil- 
dren,” as their grandmother by the 
father’s side never failed to declare, 
when punctually, every New-Year’s- 
Day, she presented them each with a 
five-shilling-piece, wrapt up in gilt- 
edge note-paper. Thomas, the eldest, 
was a slim, sickly youth, easy, con- 
ceited, and eighteen; Martha, the 
second, was a maiden of more sensi- 
bility than beauty ; while Sophy, the 
youngest and sprightliest, to a consi- 
derable portion of the maternal simper 
and the paternal circumference, added 
a fine expanse of foot, which spread- 
ing out semicircularly, like a lady’s 
fan, at the toes, gave a _ peculiar 
weight and safety to her tread. 

The habits of this amiable family 
were to the full as unassuming as 
their manners. They dined at 
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one o’clock, with the exception of 


Sundays, when the discussion of the* 


roast or boiled was, for fashion’s sake, 
adjourned to five; took tea at six; 


supped at nine ; and retired to rest at, 


ten. The Sabbath, however, was a 
day not less of fashion than of luxu- 
ry. The young folks—Thomas, es- 
pecially, who was growing, and want- 
ed nourishment—were then indulged 
with two glasses of port wine after 
dinner; and, at tea-time, were made 
happy in the privilege of a ‘ blow 
out” with one or more friendly neigh- 
bors. Once every year they went 
half-price to the Christmas panto- 
mimes, a memorable epoch, which 
never failed to deprive them of sleep, 
and disorganize their nervous system 
for at least a fortnight beforehand. 
Such were the habits of the Spim- 
kins family, a family rich, respectable, 
and orderly, until the March of Mind, 
which our modern philosophers are 
striving so hard to expedite, reduced 
them from wealth to poverty; and, 
from having been the pride, compelled 
them to become the pity of Crutched- 
Friars. 

Every one must remember the 
strange, bewildering enthusiasm excit- 
ed by Sir Walter Scott’s first appear- 
ance as a novelist. All the world 
was Scott-struck. His songs were 
set to music ; fair hands painted fire- 
screens from his incidents ; playwrights 
dramatized his heroes; and even 
the great Mr. Alderman Dobbs him- 
selM\was so enraptured with his de- 
scriptions of Highland scenery, that 
he actually took an inside place in the 
Inverness mail, in order, as he shrewd- 
ly remarked, “to judge for himself 
with his own eyes’”’—a feat which he 
would infallibly have accomplished, 
but for two reasons; first, that the 
coach passed the most picturesque 
part of the Highlands in the night- 
time ; secondly, that the worthy al- 
derman himself fell fast asleep during 
the best part of his journey. He re- 
turned home, however, as might have 
been expected, in ecstasies. 

Among the number of those who 
caught this poetic influenza in its 
most alarming form, were the two 
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Misses Spinks, daughters of Mr, 
Common-Council Spinks, once a 
mighty man on ’Change, but who had 
lately retired from business to enjoy 
life, alternately ak his down house in 
Crutched-Friars, and his charming 
summer-villa at Newington Butts, 
near the Moutpellier Tea Gardens. 
As these young ladies lived next door 
to Mr. Spimkins, and cultivated the 
gentilities of society—a little neutral- 
ized, perhaps, by the circumstance of 
their indulging in certain pleonastic 
peculiarities of aspiration, by virtue of 
which the substantive ‘ air’? would be 
accommodated with an h, and the ad- 
verb “ very”’sbe transformed into a 
wherry—it may reasonably be inferred 
that they were much looked up to by 
their neighbors. The Misses Spim- 
kins, in particular, took pattern by 
them in all things. They were the 
standards by which, in secret, they 
regulated their demeanor—the mirror 
in which they longed to see them- 
selves at full-length reflected. 

Things were in this state, when 
one morning Miss Spinks, a young 
lady of a grave and intellectual cast 
of mind, with a face broad at the 
forehead and peaked at the chin, like 
a kite, eealled at the Spimkinses for 
the purpose of inquiring the characier 
of a servant maid. The Spimkinses 
were delighted by such condescension. 
Miss Spinks was such a charming 
young woman! such a dear creature ! 
—so well-bred, so well-dressed, and, 
above all, so well-informed! Such, 
for at least a month afterwards, was 
the hourly topic of conversation at the 
grocer’s table: it came up with the 
breakfast-tray, it helped to digest the 
dinner, it served as a night-cap after 
supper, until at length old Spimkins, 
in consideration of his neighbor’s im- 
portance, was prevailed on to depart 
so far from his homely notions of 
household economy, as to allow his 
wife and children to return Miss 
Spinks’s visit. In due time both par- 
ties, as a matter of course, became 
intimate ; but as literature was all the 
rage at the Common Councilman’s, 
the Misses Spimkins were for a time 
at fault, until a seasonable supply of 
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novels, procured secretly from a fash- 
ionable publisher in the Minories, en- 
abled them to converse on a more 
equal footing. 

It was just about this period that 
the Third Series of the Tales of My 
Landlord appeared. The Spinkses, 
who had heard from Alderman Dobbs 
that the descriptions were “ uncom- 
mon like natur,’’ of course read it; 
so of necessity did the Spimkinses ; 
and, as Miss Spinks kept an album, it 
came to pass that she one day com- 
missioned Thomas Spi:nkins to copy 
into it a few of the most notable pas- 
sages. On what slight circumstances 
do the leading events of life depend ! 
The youth, delighted with his task, 
ventured, after concluding it, to in- 
terpolate some stanzas of his own. 
Miss Spinks inquired who was the 
author; when Tom, blushing, like 
Mrs. Maleprop, ‘confessed the soft 
impeachment,” was instantly pro- 
nounced a genius, and as such intro- 
duced by the Spinkses to all their high 
acquaintances. 

Genius! What a fatal talisman 
exists in that portentous word! How 
many industrious families has it led 
astray! How much common-sense 
has it shipwrecked! How many 
prospects, once bright and imposing, 
has it utterly, incurably blighted ! 

Astonished at her son’s promise, 
dazzled by the hopes of his prefer- 
ment, all Mrs. Spimkins’s usual good 
sense forsook her, The wisdom of 
the world was lost in the feelings of 
the mother. She gave play at once 
to the most ambitious expectations, 
and resolved henceforth not to let an 
hour escape without striving to inocu- 
late her husband. With this view, 
she called every possible resource to 
her aid. She appealed to his affec- 
tion as a father, to his pride as a man ; 
she pointed out the injustice, not to 
say the inhumanity, of thwarting the 
genius of Thomas ; she talked of his 
wealth, his deserts, bis dignities ; and, 
finally, by some miracle, for which I 
have never yet been able to account, 
persuaded the old gentleman to relax 
80 liberally in his anti-poetic notions, 
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as to despatch Thomas to Oxford, 
where he would infallibly have gained 
the prize poem, had it not, by some 
unaccountable mistake, been trans- 
ferred to another. 

It is from this period that the his- 
torian of the Spimkinses must date 
their decline and fall. Thomas re- 
turned home in due time from the 
University, a finished genius, but as 
poor as such geniuses are apt to be; 
while his father, who now began to 
repent having sent him there, propos- 
ed buying him a share in a grocer’s 
shop at Whitechapel. But the gifted 
youth disdained such base employ- 
ment. He had a soul above figs! 
What! Thomas Spimkins, Esq. of 
Brazen Nose, author of a poem which 
was within an inch of gaining the 
Chancellor’s Prize, stand behind the 
counter ina white apron, answering 
the demands of some uneducated cus- 
tomer for ‘¢a quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, and change for sixpence !”” 
Impossible ! the idea was revolting to 
humanity ! 

Nevertheless, something must be 
done: one cannot live upon gentility, 
even though certificated at Oxford. 
Old Spimkins was precisely of this 
way of thinking; so, as a next re- 
source, proposed articling his son to 
an attorney. But here again a diffi- 
culty presented itself. The business 
of a solicitor requires, it is well 
known, the impudence of a Yorkshire 
postboy—whereas Thomas was diffi- 
dence itself. Law, then, was out of 
the question; the church presented 
equal impediments ; the navy, though 
respectable, was inappropriate ; the ar- 
my ruinously expensive. _ In this exi- 
gence, nothing remained but literature ; 
to which, after many an urgent, im- 
passioned, but fruitless remonstrance 
from his father, the young man finally 
resolved to addict himself. Mean- 
while, his kind patrons, the Spinkses, 
thinking naturally enough that genius 
should vegetate among congenial 
scenery, took him on a visit to their 
villa at Newington Butts, where, in a 
romantic summer-house, built up of 
red bricks and oyster-shells, he gave 
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vent to some of the sweetest stanzas 
imaginable. One of these, inspired 
by that poetic ceremony, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, fell accidentally into 
the hands of his lordship himself, who 
pronounced the author to be ‘a cle- 
ver fellow, and one as knew what’s 
what.” This opinion, delivered in 
public by so great a judge, soon made 
the round of Crutched-Friars ; so 
that, whenever Thomas chanced to 
make his appearance in public, the 
very shop-boys would whisper admir- 
ingly after him, “‘I say, Jack, there 
goes a poet !” 

Behold, then, our sensitive minstrel, 
the pride of his neighborhood, the 
“young Astyanax”’ of his family! 
As such, it became him to affect ec- 


centricity. Accordingly, he grew 
*‘melancholy and gentlemanlike,”’ 


eschewed his cravat, and even advis- 
ed his father to addict himself to 
Scott and Byron. But the old gen- 
tleman winced exceedingly at this 
proposal. Recollections of a poetic 
apprentice he once had, who hed for 
some months carried on a very irreg:- 
lar flirtation with the till, came throng- 
ing fast upon his mind, and spurred 
him at once to a refusal. But what 
can resist the eternal solicitations of 
the shrewder sex? By day his 
daughter, by night his wife, kept 
teazing him into gradual compliance 
with their wishes. First he was pre- 
vailed on to dine at five, instead of 
two o’clock ; secondly, to listen to his 
daughter’s execution of “Oh! ’tis 
love, ’tis love !’? sung with a twist of 
the mouth peculiarly provocative of 
that passion ; and, lastly (the severest 
cut of all), to give conversaziones to 
his son’s literary acquaintances. 

At these parties a strange and ta- 
lented group never failed to present 
themselves. All were men of genius, 
but exhibited, in their respective per- 
sons, proofs of the amazing rancor that 
subsists between genius and gentility. 
Among them was a lively Irishman, 
named O’Blarney, a reporter for the 
daily press, with sandy hair, a nose 
that turned up like a fish-hook, and a 
mouth which, from its extensive di- 
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mensions, afforded the most copious 
facilities for grinning. This promis- 
ing young Papist, whose estates un- 
fortunately lay in the most Protestant 
part of Ireland, was the very gem of 
Mr. Spimkins’s parties; and, as he 
mixed much in fashionable society, 
and could beat even a negro in danc- 
ing, his presence never failed to create 
a lively sensation at Crutched-Friars. 
Another of the old gentleman’s guests 
was arising versifier of twenty-two, 
whose appearance would have been 
sentiment itself, had not a pair of 
dingy whiskers, which grew back to- 
wards his ears, as if enamored of the 
latter’s unusual length, given him a 
slight touch of the grotesque. As it 
was, his fine, open, full-blown face, 
resembled a cherub on a country tomb 
stone. It would he injustice to ac- 
knowledged ability were I here to 
omit the mention of another poet, 
whose genius taking an uxcrious turn, 
exploded in admiring apostrophes to 
his wife. This bard displayed infinite 
sweetness of versification—as the ex- 
tracts from the different reviews, in- 
serted accidentally at the end of his 
volume—assured him. There were 
no intemperate sallies, no startling 
originality, no audacious imagery in 
his rhymes; all was sweetly and 
agreeably uniform, like the features 
on a barber’s block. Such, with the 
addition of three historians from St. 
Mary Axe, two political economists 
from Long Acre, a pastoral writer 
from Wapping, and an essayist from 
Houndsditch, were the literati whose 
dazzling abilities illumined the fortu- 
nate neighborhood of Crutched-Fri- 
ars. Old Spimkins, meanwhile, to 
whom the whole scene was a novelty 
that well nigh took away his breath, 
kept moving backwards and forwards 
among his guests, oscillating in spirits 
between a sigh and a smile; at one 
moment looking grave and dignified, 
like the Scotch Highlander at a to- 
bacconist’s ; at another, simpering 
sweetly and benignly, and _perpetrat- 
ing, whenever he ventured on a re- 
mark, the strangest possible blunders. 
The three French consuls he invaria- 
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bly mistook for the three per cent. 
consols ; quoted Moore’s Almanac in 
illustration of Moore’s Melodies ; in- 
quired whether those two great poets, 
Hogg and Bacon, were not of the 
same family; and, when asked his 
opinion of Crabbe, gave a decided 
preference to lobster. 

This sort of work had continued for 
the best part of a year, during which 
time the good natured old grocer had 
been subjected to every species of ex- 
pense and annoyance; when one 
morning, towards the close of October, 
news arrived that a literary gentleman, 
for whom his son had persuaded him 
to become bail to a pretty considera- 
ble amount, had presented him, in re- 
turn, with what is termed leg-bail—a 
species of gratitude whereby the loco- 
motive powers are exercised at the 


expense of principle. The same 
post brought a letter from Miss 


Spinks at Newington, with the intel- 
ligence that Sophy—the sprightly So- 
phy Spimkins—who had been on a 
visit there for some days, had just set 
out with O’Blarney, on a hasty visit 
of inspection to the laiter’s estates at 
Monaghan. This letter enclosed 
another from the fair fugitive herself, 
in which she implored her father’s for- 
giveness for the ‘* rash step”’ she had 
taken; but assured him that immedi- 
ately on her arrival at the old family 
castle, she should become Mrs. O’- 
Blarney, and return home the very in- 
stant that her husband had secured his 
election for the county. The epistle 
concluded with affectionate remem- 
brances to the family circle, and a 
hope that, when things were a little in 
order, her eldest sister would be pre- 
vailed on to accompany her back to 
Monaghan. 

This intelligence, notwithstanding 
his son’s very sanguine anticipations 
on the subject, annoyed poor Mr. 


‘ Spimkins exceedingly ; while, as if to 


fill up the measure of his tribulation, 
his former acquaintance at Crutched- 
Friars, finding that, for months past, 
he had shown evident symptoms of a 
wish to cut them, began, in self-de- 
fence, to set up reports injurious to 


his reputation. Rumors so circulated 
soon obtained belief. First one cus- 
tomer dropped off—then a second— 
then a third—then a fourth, fifth, and 
sixth—until at length the whole neigh- 
borhood set it down, confidently 
down in their minds, that the Spim- 
kinses were a losing family. Even the 
parish-clerk himself, a person of con- 
siderable local authority, was heard 
to observe that they were getting too 
clever for business—an opinion which, 
pronounced gravely and oracularly by 
a gentleman in a double chin, produc- 
ed an instantancous effect. 

But where all this time were the 
Spinkses? Where were they whose 
patronage should have shielded, and 
whose kindness should have cherished, 
the unfortunate but still interesting 
Spimkinses? Alas! they had set 
out, only a few weeks before, for the 
Holy Land, with the avowed intentioh 
of taking furnished lodgings for at 
least six months at Jerusalem. 

As if this of itself were not suff- 
ciently vexatious, Miss Spimkins took 
it into her head to espouse a gentle- 
man for the very last thing a lady 
usually thinks of looking for in a 
husband—his intellect. The origin 
of her amour is curious. She had 
read inthe Gentleman’s Magazine the 
*¢ Confessions of a Wanderer,’? who 
had been shipwrecked on the Thames 
at night-fall off Chelsea Reach; 
which Confessions were penned in so 
poetic a spirit, and described so feel- 
ingly the horrors of the catastrophe, 
the hoarse dash of the waves—the 
howling of the winds—and the subse- 
quent encounter of the vessel against 
the fourth arch of Battersea Bridge, 
that the susceptible Miss Spimkins 
was on thorns till she became ac- 
quainted with the author. This, by 
her brother’s intervention, was soon 
brought about; an invitation to din- 
ner confirmed the intimacy ; the lady, 
like Desdemona, loved the Wanderer 
‘for the perils he had passed ;” and 
he, like Othello, “loved her that she 
did pity them.” It has been well 
said, one marriage makes many: 
scarcely had his sister embraced the 
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nuptial state, when Thomas handed to 
the same altar a widow lady, whom 
he had accidentally met at Margate, 
and had mistaken for a person of 
quality, but who had since turned out 
to be the leading tragic actress of 
Sadler’s Wells, at a rising salary of 
eighteen shillings per week, exclusive 
of benefits. It is but justice to add, 
that if this young lady brought her 
husband no fortune, she brought him, 
what to a sensitive mind is infinitely 
preferable, two fine boys, one of 
whom was breeched, the other yet in 
petticoats. 

Such accumulated incidents—ca- 
lamities he ungratefully called them— 
occurring to old Spimkins at a period 
when the mind, having lost the first 
elasticity of youth, is not yet mellowed 
down into the philosophy of age, but 
stands, restless and unsettled, between 
the two, in a sort of crepuscular con- 
dition, heaped ‘sackcloth and ashes 
on his head.” He neglected his 
ledger, he neglected his house, he 
neglected himself, and, worst of all, 
he neglected his customers. In fact, 
for months together, he did nothing 
but sigh and swear. His family, even 
in this exigency, could render him not 
the slightest assistance. His daugh- 
ter, who still lived with him, had, by 
a diligent cultivation of the intellect, 
long since forgottenthe household du- 
ties of a wife; her husband, as the 
old man used often to remark, ‘* was 
of no more use than a cargo of dam- 
aged coffee ;” and even Thomas—the 
inspired Thomas himself—had dwin- 
dled down into a mere mortal, and 
now dwelt in aérial seclusion up two 
pair of stairs at Pentonville. Thus 
widowed in his age—for his wife, I 
should observe, had died three 
months since,—the disconsolate grocer 
abruptly sold his business, pensioned 
off his daughter and her ‘* Wanderer,” 
and retired alone, on a small annuity, 
toa back street in Islington—a me- 
morable illustration of the March of 
Mind and its very peculiar concomi- 
tants. 

Here it was that I first became ac- 
quainted with him, and gleaned the 
particulars of the history I have just 
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ventured to sketch. Our intimacy 
continued upwards of a year, during 
which period I will do my old friend 
the justice to say, that I heard the 
anecdote of the poetic apprentice who 
had robbed him, at least a dozen 
times. Now and then, when I ven- 
tured to express my astonishment that 
a tradesman of his good sense, who 
held such proper notions on the score 
of poetry and punctuality, should have 
so far forgotten himself as to have en- 
couraged the one, and abandoned the 
other, to his own manifest ruin, the 
venerable sage would answer, “ True, 
Sir, but it was all my wife’s doing. 
She kept perpetually telling me that 
the Spinkses—who, one would have 
thought, must have been good judges, 
for they were capital customers, and 
always paid their way—hae pronounc- 
ed my son to be a genius, and that it 
was a shame to thwart his abilities; 
so I was over-persuaded, you see, to 
send him to college, when, had he but 
stuck to business, who knows but he 
might have become a common-council- 
man ; or, perhaps, even in time a she- 
rif! But there’s no doing anything 
with poets. I remember an appren- 
tice of mine, once 3ut I see you’re 
affected !’’—and here the old man 
would pause, shake the ashes from his 
pipe, and then revert to some less un- 
gracious topic. It was on one of these 
occasions, when, having concluded a 
longer story than usual, he had stop- 
ped to take his customary allowance 
of breath, that on waking from a nap 
which his affecting anecdotes rarely 
failed to bring on, I found him stretch- 
ed in an apoplectic fit upon the floor. 
With some difficulty he Was brought 
to his senses ; but, a relapse occurring 
in a few days, it became but too evi- 
dent that, like the late John Wesley, 
he had had a call—that, in short, his 
closing hour was come. I was with 
him in his last extremity. He swore 
most incredibly at all poets; left Tho- 
mas his blessing and six half-crowns ; 
his daughter a MS. Essay, by the po- 
litical economist of Houndsditch ; and 
then left the world, with the story of 
the apprentice on his lips. 

Of his three children, Thomas is 
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the sole survivor. The ‘* Wanderer’s” 
wife was taken off, about a fortnight 
since, by dyspepsia, the consequence 
of inordinate indulgence in tripe and 
toast-and-water; while her sprightly 
sister, Sophy, threw herself headlong 
into a mill-pond at Holyhead (having 
previously tied down her petticoats at 
the ankles), on being informed by 
O’Blarney, in one of those confidential 
moments which brandy-and-water sel- 
dom fails to elicit, that he was already 
the devoted husband of three wives 
and a proportionate abundance of 
pledges, and had quitted London not 
so much with a view to visit any Irish 
estates—which, as a matter of course, 
existed only in his fancy—as to obvi- 
ate the personal inconveniences likely 
to arise from the circumstance of his 
having, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
appropriated to his own use the purse 
and pocket-book of one of his most 
intimate and valued acquaintances. 
The poor girl’s body was fished up, a 
few day’s afterwards, by a Welsh 
clergyman, who was trolling in spee- 
tacles for pike ; and a coroner’s in- 
quest having been summoned, the 
evidence of O’Blarney was taken, 
from which it clearly appeared that 
the deceased was at times insane, and, 
only two hours before her death, had 
made three attempts to swallow a 
salt-cellar. The young Irishman de- 
posed to these and other facts with so 
much feeling, earnestness, and simpli- 
city, that the coroner complimented 
him highly on his humanity ; and an 
account of the inquest having been 
furnished by himself for the North 
Wales Chronicle, it soon afterwards 
made the round of the London news- 
papers, under the title of “ Distress- 
ing Suicide.” 

Of poor Thomas, my account, I 
grieve to say, must be equally dis- 
An epic poem, on which 
he had been some months engaged, 
having not only failed, but even con- 
tributed to introduce its publisher to 
ready-furnished lodgings in the Fleet, 
he is now driven to the necessity of 
jobbing for minor periodicals ; thereby 
adding one more to the already swol- 
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len catalogue of those who, mistaking 
the ignis futuus of vanity for the sober 
radiance of intellect, start off prema- 
turely on the voyage of life, without 
pilot to steer, compass to direct, or 
ballast to steady their course. 

When I called on the young man, a 
few mornings since, I was much 
struck with his more than usually pic- 
turesque condition. Being always 
fond of air, he had hired a back attic, 
overlooking two charming gardens fill- 
ed with clothes’-lines, and command- 
ing a distant view of some brick-fields, 
a pig, and an Irish hodman from Car- 
rickfergus. His wife was seated at 
the fire, watching a leg of mutton as 
it pirouetted before the grate, at the 
end of a bit of whipcord ; Fernando, 
her eldest boy, was riding with mani- 
fest ecstasy on the back of an old 
chair ; and her two other darling babes, 
Alphonso and Eleonora, were fast 
asleep, on a turn-up bedstead, in ar 
adjoining room. Close by Thomas, 
who was busy writing reviews at a 
deal table with three legs, was an el- 
derly cotton shirt, hanging to dry ona 
small wooden horse, quite a pony in 
its dimensions; and at the further end 
of the room, near the door, stood a 
jug of half-and-half, a pen’orth of 
pickled cabbage in a tea-cup, a two- 
penny French roll, a black horn dinner 
knife, and a fork with two prongs, 
both of which were broken. On ob- 
serving these evident symptoms of 
domestic conviviality, I abruptly has- 
tened my departure ; but, on my re- 
turn home by way of Crutched-Friars, 
could not refrain from stopping an in- 
stant in order to survey my old friend’s 
establishment. It was in the most 
deplorable condition possible. The 
voice of its till was mute; the very 
fixtures themselves were removed ; 
and advertisements, three deep, speci- 
fying in large red characters the vir- 
tues of Daffy’s Elixir, were posted up 
on door, wall, and window-shutter. 
Altogether, the scene was of the most 
affecting character, and forcibly im- 
pressed on my mind the calamities 
attendant on what Shakspeare calls 
*« ill-judged ambition.” 
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I CANNOT CALL THEE FAIR, MY®.CHILD. 


BY THOMAS H. 


I cannot call thee fair, my child, 
I cannot call thee fair, 
Unless a perfect form and face 
Be joined to gifts more rare : 
If to thy features, blameless thoughts 
The boasted charm impart, 
I'll own that thou art beautiful, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee eloquent, 
Nor listen with delight, 

Like some who deem that ruby lips 
Are ever in the right: 
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But if from truth’s integrity 
Thy accents ne’er depart, 
I'll own that thou art eloquent, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee fortunate, 
E’en though I see thee count 

Thy worldly treasure o’er and o'er, 
And boast of the amount : 

But if the friendless of thy store 
May claim an ample part, 

I'll own that thou art fortunate, 
And press thee to my heart. 








THE GLEN OF 


In a remote and narrow vale in the 
West, that runs down into the sea, 
stands a very minute church and tower, 
The latter is so concealed from the 
view of the passenger by the sloping 
banks, that he finds his feet almost 
about to plant themselves on the pin- 
nacles ere he has gained a sight of the 
body of the turret. And when he has 
descended to the walls beneath, he 
perceives his head to be nearly on a 
level with the roof of the church, and 
stoops low in order to gaze through 
its narrow windows. All grey and 
lonely the edifice stands : not the stone 
that marks the graves of Ossian’s he- 
roes, on the hill of mists, is more 
mournful and solitary than the aspect 
of this venerable house of prayer. 
And the man who desires to seek a 
far and religious retirement, need not 
go to the solitudes of the Thehais, or 
the monastic retreats of Italy : he will 
find here all that his soul can wish for 
—the absence of all disturbing human 
sounds ; the voice or foot of man is 
hardly heard around, there being only 
two lowly and neat cottages, seated 
on two green knolls, and tenanted by 
peaceful people ; and these stand at 
some distance from the church. The 
low gate that opens into the little gar- 
den before the door, the few cows and 
scattered sheep that graze beside, and 
the patches of cultivated ground on 
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the neighboring slopes, prove that the 
dwellers do not eat the bread of idle- 
ness. In this glen, and in one of 
these cottages, dwelt the curate of 
the church. He was not the owner of 
the dwelling, or the flock ; happy in- 
deed would he have felt had this been 
the case ; he was only a lodger with 
the petty and industrious farmer ; and 
was not a native of the place, buta 
stranger from a distant scene. His 
former rank in life could not have 
been considerable, nor his prospects 
flattering, else he would hardly have 
journeyed the distance of two hundred 
miles, to enjoy this remote cure of 
filty pounds a year. If aequirements 
and knowledge can give happiness, 
independent of wealth, he ought to 
have been happy, for his mind was 
well stored with a competent classical 
knowledge; and the other studies, that 
the poor man seeks at the University 
with more ardor than the rich, because 
they are his only portion, had not been 
neglected by the curate. The long- 
disputed, and perhaps still undecided 
question, that wisdom fills the soul 
with more delight than fleeting riches 
can do, was never more fairly put to 
the test. Had he been a man stricken 
in years, the former had probably ob- 
tained the victory, and on his tomb in 
the solitary valley the departed pastor 
might have had inscribed, as has been 
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done before, that he slept full of years 
and experience. But the curate was 
a young man, only in his twenty-third 
year ; and the passions as well as the 
ambitions of youth will sometimes ut- 
ter their voice in the obscure and si- 
lent glen as well as in the streets of 
cities. Had the grassy sides of the 
valley been the theatre and the con- 
fines of his imagination, his fifty 
pounds a year had been positive afilu- 
ence. How could he possibly expend 
more, was a question he often asked 
himself during the first twelve months. 
The sloping beach close by, at whose 
foot the sea, in general, slept calmly, 
afforded him at any time a meal of 
excellent fish, which he loved to 
catch with his own hand; the cotta- 
gers kept a dairy, whence came his 
daily supply of delicious milk and 
cream; there was always an abundance 
of excellent salt pork, of their own 
feeding, ranged temptingly on the raft- 
ers of the kitchen; always on Sun- 
days, and sometimes during the week, 
a fat fowl was killed by way of ac- 
companiment. ‘This luxury the cot- 
tagers would not so often have allow- 
ed, but for the sake of their lodger, 
whose frame and habits were the re- 
verse of robust and strong. The an- 
nual sum which he paid for these 
comforts made no fatal invasion on 
his stipend. His chamber was exqui- 
sitely neat and clean, perfumed in the 
season with thyme and rosemary: it 
was small, but healthfully situated, 
for one window looked out on the 
rich and smiling banks, and the other 
far to seaward. And here it was 
swect to sit and read, and then pause 
amidst his reading, and pensively gaze 
on the hushed or the troubled deep— 
and what object is so boundlessly and 
beautifully inspiring? Or, he might 
sit at the window that looked inland, 
over the stream that rattled through 
its stony channel, making that cease- 
less low disturbance that the fancy 
loves. There were other enjoyments 
of a more elevated character, to the 
attainment of which, this deep retire- 
ment was highly favorable. Earth 
offered few fascinations to tempt the 
32 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 3d series. 
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curate from the lowly yet delightful 
feelings and duties of his charge: to 
stand beside the bed of sickness and 
death, and pour consolation there ; to 
visit the remotest dwellings of his pa- 
rish, on the wild hill side, or on the 
sea-beat coast, and to deal sincerely 
and faithfully with the scattered peo- 
ple, among whose thin population 
might be found every shade of vice 
and virtue,—these were his daily cares 
—his daily pleasures. A career such 
as this was certain to bring peace and 
comfort to the mind; and the solitary 
man felt this deeply and dearly; and 
often in his chamber, the tear stream- 
ed from his eye, and a look of exqui- 
site pleasure lightened his features, 
when he thought how Providence blest 
him, and how secure and happy was 
his condition. 

By his care and prudence, he found, 
at the close of the year, that he had 
sufficient money remaining to purchase 
a valuable addition to his scanty stock 
of books, as well as a new suit of 
black, which he much wanted. It 
was ona fine morning when he first 
put it on, and walked up the narrow 
glen to his grey church. He had return- 
ed the evening before from the mar- 
ket town at ten miles distance, where 
he had gone to purchase some favor- 
ite volumes: and still he found a 
surplus of his last year’s income. He 
had never before known such conscious 
and glowing independence ; abundance 
seemed to open on his future years, 
and he smiled as he saw his parish- 
ioners, waiting around the porch, fix 
their looks with surprise on his alter- 
ed and gentlemanly appearance. A 
few days after he received an invita- 
tion to dine with a rich farmer in the 
adjoining parish. He was somewhat 
surprised at this, as the inviter lived 
on bad terms with his own minister, 
and had studiously avoided showing 
him the least hospitality. He went, 
however. The house stood in a valley, 
at about three miles distant from his 
own, and was a substantial and excel- 
lent dwelling, for the whole of the 
domain on which it stood belonged to 
the farmer. 
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The visiter was struck with the ap- 
pearance of wealth in every apart- 
ment. It was the first dwelling of the 
kind he had entered since his arrival : 
and he was greatly pleased, as well as 
flattered, with the pointedly kind and 
friendly reception of the family. A 
numerous party was invited, among 
whom were a few of his parishioners, 
but the greater number were strangers : 
and when he sate at the profusely co- 
vered table, surrounded by well dress- 
ed guests, he could not help thinking 
of the contrast his own humble pea- 
sant’s board presented, The glass 
circulated briskly, and the conversa- 
tion became gay and free ; his voice 
rose as clear, and was listened to as 
attentively as that of the richest far- 
mer present: for his spirits were ele- 
vated, and his imagination roused. 
Even the daughters of some of the 
guests, who certainly did not want 
their share of pride, gave kind and 
approving glances. The young and 
obscure pastor had an eloquent eye, 
and a voice of a silver tone—things 
that go far with the female heart. It 
was late ere the party separated ; and 
the curate traced his way home with 
a slow step, for the night was beauti- 
ful, and his mind and fancy were 
strung to the highest excitement. 

It was a fatal hour for his peace in 
which he went to that dwelling. Had 
he known the dark and troubled hue it 
would cast over his prospects, hither- 
to so calm and clear, he would’ have 
feared to enter its door. The path 
that led along the shore, and it was a 
splendid and sublime path, to the vale 
of the wealthy farmer, soon became 
familiar to his feet; and the enter- 
tainment of that day was only the pre- 
lude to many a friendly visit and hearty 
welcome. The farmer had _ two 
daughters, to whom he had given an 
expensive education, and had omitted, 
in fact, no means of rendering them 
suitable matches for any man in the 
western country, whether opulent far- 
mer, or long-descended squire with a 
curtailed rental. He spoke, at times, 
over a glass, of the fortune he intend- 
ed to give them on his decease, as 
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well as their portion on the wedding 
day. And did the lowly curate of 
Saint Kylas aspire to one of these 
richly dowried damsels? He scarce- 
ly dared own it to himself, or why his 
foot wandered so often to the dwell- 
ing. In justice be it said, that ere he 
thought at all of her fortune, the frank 
and kind manners and spirit of the 
girl had created a warm attachment 
to her. And the feeling was so new 
and exciting—it broke so beautifully 
on the monotony of his life in the glen 
—that he loved to indulge it. The 
father, in the meantime, thought little 
more of the curate; but was pleased 
when he saw him enter his house, for 
he liked his character and conversa- 
tion, and felt that complacency to- 
wards him also, with which men of 
affluence and luxury often regard those 
who have equal and superior talents 
to themselves, but are compelled to 
take their stand on the side of the 
gulf of poverty, and look wistfully and 
vainly beyond. This sentiment was 
near akin to pity, perhaps ; but there 
was real friendliness also in the far- 
mer’s feelings towards his new ac- 
quaintance. Of the two daughters, 
the elder was the object of his regard : 
it was doubtful if she liked the man 
as well as she did the companion ; for 
she was a blooming, tall, and bright- 
eyed girl, and he was a meck, retired, 
though very interesting personage. 
His dark locks curled short and finely 
around his brow and temples; his 
mouth and nose were good, the for- 
mer possessing a peculiarly sweet ex- 
pression; and his whole bearing and 
manners, in spite of his poverty and 
scanty field of observation, were those 
of a gentleman. So that she had to 
choose between the young and opulent 
farmers of the adjoining parishes, with 
rough, free, and hearty manners, and 
the gentle curate of St. Kylas. And 
she was long in choosing, and kept him 
in suspense, if the word may be al- 
lowed, for he never dared to talk of 
love, or to ask for her hand and _per- 
son; but his silent, impassioned, yet 
ardent look, at times said more than 
words could do. 
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But an event happened, soon after, 
that placed all the parties in different 
relations to each other. The farmer 
kept a boat in the cove below his 
dwelling, in which, during the fine 
evenings of summer, he was fond of 
rowing out to sea for a few miles, and 
spending part of the night in fishing. 
On one of these evenings, in July, 
there being no wind, and the sea per- 
fectly calm, he invited the curate, 
who had dined that day at his house, 
to accompany him in the boat, with 
his eldest daughter. They rowed from 
the shore to a fishing-ground at about 
two miles distant ; and after throwing 
their lines without much success, and 
the moon shining brilliantly, they 
pushed out about a mile deeper. And 
here they had excellent sport, pulling 
up at every cast, almost, some of the 
fine fish of the coast. While they 
were thus occupied, the night waned 
imperceptibly ; and it was very late 
ere they thought of returning. At 
last the small anchor was reluctantly 
hauled on board, and they rowed lei- 
surely in-shore. Not a single bark 
save their own could be seen, and the 
soft and slow plash of their oars, and 
their own cheerful voices, were the 
only sounds that broke on the calm of 
the night. On a sudden the oar of 
the farmer struck against some heavy 
substance ; and an exclamation of sur- 
prise was uttered, for no rock, either 
hidden or just rising above the sur- 
face, existed in that quarter. They 
ceased rowing, and looking earnestly 
over the side of the boat, saw clearly 
a human body floating sullenly on the 
wave. The curate, not without shrink- 
ing, caught hold of the garments, as 
the boat now struck the form, and 
drew it, all near and distinctly, within 
their view. It was a fearful sight, 
and the girl shrieked, and covered her 
face with her hands. Not so the fa- 
ther, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
corpse; he bent farther and lower over 
the side of the boat, and laid as strong 
a grasp on the matted and faded gar- 
ments as if they were those of a 
drowning man, whose life he was sav- 
ing. The pastor gazed on his com- 
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panion and then on the dead, in as- 
tonishment, and recoiled instinctively ; 
for the features were black, swollen 
and eyeless, and the mouth was open 
and lipless. ‘* We must secure this 
body,’’ said the low but earnest voice 
of the father. ‘* For God’s sake do 
not take it on board !”’ cried the 
daughter. <‘* It must be done,” was 
the stern and brief reply; ‘* it must 
have Christian burial ;’? and with the 
great exertions of the two men, and 
after having more than once slipped 
from their hold, it was at last lifted on 
board. The hand of the farmer was 
grasped on that of the corpse ; and to 
the quick eye of the curate, the bril- 
liant light of the moon, falling on the 
living and the dead, revealed the cause 
of the farmer’s eagerness to redeem 
their prey from the waves. The cold 
and swollen hand was covered with 
jewels : and this was not all; for around 
the breast, closely fastened by a sash, 
was a small silken bag, containing sev- 
eral rare and precious stones, which 
the hand of the captor drew forth and 
opened. It was never known who the 
drowned man was, or to what vessel 
that had probably been lost, he had 
belonged ; but in the unhappy disclo- 
sure that afterwards took place, it was 
discovered that he was a Spaniard, 
and had last come from South Ameri- 
ca. A man of superior condition he 
had evidently been by his dress. 

Had the party of discoverers been 
poor fishermen, there had been some 
palliation for an act like this: but it 
was strange as well as shameful, that 
a wealthy man, of fair character, 
should thus, in the dead of night, seek 
to rifle the lifeless body of a fellow- 
creature. The boat lay motionless 
on the sea; the oars hung idly over 
the side ; and not a word was spoken, 
for no one dared to speak, while the 
father slowly wrung from the clammy 
fingers their glittering ornaments, with 
a deliberation and coolness that ought 
only to have belonged to a practised 
villain ; and then, depositing the rings 
in the small bag that contained the 
other stones, he placed it carefully in 
his bosom. The feelings of his child 
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were spared the horror of this sight, 
for, unable to bear the aspect of the 
dead, she turned her look fixedly on 
the wave. Once only, on averting it 
for an instant, she caught a glimpse of 
the heartless work,—her father, with 
a fixed and pale aspect, bending over 
the fearful and eyeless dead, and 
transferring its possessions to his own 
bosom. She uttered a stifled scream, 
but was saved the more miserable 
feeling of despising her parent, for she 
thought he was only rescuing these 
valuable things in order to save them 
for the right owner. But the curate 
had known human nature better, even 
in his confined sphere : and when the 
farmer raised his head, and fixed his 
eyes full upon him, without uttering a 
word, he read in that glance more of 
the dark and mysterious history of the 
human heart, than the death-bed 
scenes of repentance, guilt and fear, 
of his scanty parish, had ever given 
him. In silence they took their oars, 
and now pulled more rapidly towards 
the land ; and there they summoned 
two or three fishermen to convey the 
burthen they had rescued to a neigh- 
boring cottage. This being done, they 
parted for the night. The feelings of 
the youthful pastor, when he entered 
again his peaceful dwelling and cham- 
ber, were of a strange and mingled 
character. He would have sought re- 
pose, but it fled from him; and, ha- 
rassed and wearied, he rose with the 
early dawn, and opening his window 
that looked out on the glen, he sate 
beside it, inhaling the fresh, pure air. 
He had loved, hitherto, on rising from 
his bed, to open the southern window 
that looked out on the deep: but this 
morning he withdrew from the spot, 
and turned his glance, with a sicken- 
ing feeling, from the calm, blue sur- 
face of the sea. Anhour had scarce- 
ly elapsed, and the tenants were but just 
risen, when a low knock was heard at 
the door below: and quickly after the 
farmer entered the apartment. His 
night, too, had been sleepless, it was 
evident, for his features were disturb- 
ed and haggard, and his eye quick and 
restless. He closed the door fast, and 


sate down beside his companion, and 
took his hand, and spoke in a broken 
and hurried tone. The latter lis- 
tened painfully and sadly, for why 
should this man’s words be depre- 
cating and beseeching: no crime 
had yet been committed ; it was still 
in his power to restore the rich pro- 
perty to the magistrates, and, when 
the body should be surveyed, to allow 
the spoil to be produced also. But 
the rich man, who might call the 
whole valley his own, whose barns 
and storehouses were full, had had a 
fearful conflict with himself: all night 
he had strove with the demon of ra- 
pine, and had at last yielded wholly. 
The sight of the rare and precious 
stones, that he had laid on his table, 
and gazed on again and again—was 
resistless. It was for his daughters’ 
sake, he saidto himself. Whata bril- 
liant dowry should he now be enabled 
to give them! how beautifully would 
the smallest portion of this glittering 
array become their tall fine forms, and 
fair skin! 

And now he spoke of his daughter: 
and the look of horror passed slowly 
from the aspect of the listener: a 
burning flush came there, and he trem- 
bledl—for he felt the power of the 
words ; the father was offering him his 
child! He made no answer, but felt 
his hand grasped with a hard, kind, 
and prolonged pressure, as of a des- 
perate, yet confiding man. The far- 
mer rose at last, bade him good morn- 
ing, and returned to his own home. 
The minister felt that he had rather 
grapple with the fiercest temporal ills, 
than with his own reflections. ‘Is 
there any burden so heavy to bear as 
a guilty and fearful secret?” was a 
question he often put to himself. And 
then he thought of all that the father 
had said ; of the proposal so dear and 
delightful, which he had never hoped 
to hear from those lips. Gratitude 
for a moment filled his heart, at this 
generosity: the richly dowried, ad- 
mired girl of the valley, was to be his 
bride; the poor, portionless curate, 
with a pittance barely sufficient for his 
own existence, might now live in en- 
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joyment and plenty, and be the master 
of a dwelling as comfortable and luxu- 
rious as that of the owner of the ter- 
ritory. 

For some time these flattering vi- 
sions shrouded the darker part of the 
picture. He would not appear that 
day at the frugal board of the cottag- 
ers ; and when evening came, he took 
himself sternly to task for his crimi- 
nal silence, and resolved to walk over 
to the valley,‘ and address himself to 
the better and more generous feelings 
of his friend. He found him walking 
alone in his garden, apparently lost in 
thought. He spoke to him in a low 
tone, but firmly and boldly, of the dark 
treachery he purposed, and urged him 
to make redress ere the coroner’s in- 
quest was held on the body. He also 
expressed his deep sense of the gene- 
rous offer made him, of the hand of 
the woman he loved. 

The farmer heard him, without the 
slightest interruption, and then replied 
calmly, ** You are a minister, Mr. 
Thomson, and feel as one who dares 
not look on sin with approval, or let it 
be done without a warning word. But 
never talk to me thus again. Think 
you it is a light thing for a man whose 
name is held in respect and honor, to 
do that which, if known, sinks him be- 
neath his menial servant? But it can- 
not, it shall not be known !”’ he add- 
ed, firmly clenching his hand, “ Fanny 
and yourself alone saw it.” But 
God saw it,’’ said his companion ; 
«amid the stillness of the night, His 
eye was upon you.”? The hand of the 
other was instantly raised, and a sud- 
den blow struck the speaker to the 
earth. It was done less in anger, 
however, than in agony of feeling ; for 
the words thrilled to the heart of the 
guilty man. 
tiously and kindly, and a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling coming over him, he 
burst into tears, and implored his for- 
giveness. The young man, as the ef- 
fects of the blow passed away, looked 
earnestly in his assailant’s face, and 
took his hand solemnly in his own,— 
« Ask not forgiveness of me: I know 
that frank and generous nature is 


He raised his guest cau- 
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changed ; the demon of avarice rules 
it at will, But I will not betray you. 
Let the earth keep its secret ; but if it 
cover not this deed, let shame come on 
my own head, but I will not betray my 
friend—the father of the woman I 
love.”? And he would not stay to hear 
the heart-felt reply, or to enter the 
dwelling, but bent his way again to the 
glen. The next day the coroner’s in- 
quest was held, anda verdict of ** found 
drowned” being returned, the body was 
buried in the church-yard. The wea- 
ther had changed since the preceding 
day, and drizzling showers descended 
on the small group that stood in the 
lonely churchyard, witnessing the in- 
terment. The curate’s voice trembled 
as he read the service. There was 
one beside him on whom he dared not 
look. His face was pale, and the eye 
that faced the driving blast and rain 
rather than the open grave, was rest- 
less ; and as the earth fell with a dull 
and heavy sound on the half-buried 
coffin, the spoiler drew baek instinc- 
tively, and reclined against a tomb 
that stood near. Each hollow rush 
that covered forever the dead, struck 
on his startled spirit; and he thought 
of the wretched stranger, of his dis- 
tant Spanish home, of his family that 
vainly sought him, whose rightful inhe- 
ritance his own hand had taken away. 
«If he had died afar,”’ he asked him- 
self, «‘and some ruthless hand had des- 
poiled his daughters thus, could he rest 
quict in the grave 7” As the curate 
read, with a faint voice, the solemn 
words, “the wages of sin is death,” 
he clasped his hands wildly, and utter- 
ed a low and piercing moan. It was 
not a sound of sorrow or sympathy, 
but the wail of a wounded mind. 

The glen was now no longer the 
same to the curate; and his walks 
through its narrow domains lost their 
charm. In place of tranquillity anda 
peaceful conscience, came a glowing 
and resistless excitement—the love of 
the eldest daughter. It seemed as if 
the late event had broken down the 
barriers of restraint, doubt, and ine- 
quality of lot. They alone were pri- 
vy to the dark secret, and they could 
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not avoid often conversing on it, and 
mingling their tears and apprehen- 
sions together: and a warm attach- 
ment soon became mutual. The day 
was appointed for their marriage: a 
dwelling was sought, and handsomely 
furnished, by the father: it had a 
garden and a glebe of land, on which 
grazed several cows for the dairy, and 
a horse for his own use. And now 
his glowing visions were soon to be 
fulfilled ; and the poor pastor of St. 
Kylas, with fifty pounds a year, was 
to become the master of a fair house 
and estate, the husband of the finest 
and best dowried girl in the west. 
The day came at last, and the bri- 
dal party was joyous and happy. 
In all the assembly the bridegroom 
alone was pale and thoughtful, though 
amidst the congratulations of friends, 
and the blissful certainty that the wo- 
man he loved was his own forever. 
Whatever the parent felt, no eye 
could discern the slightest change in 
his countenance, If any terrors 
were in the heart, it seemed that 
the treasures of the dead were a rich 
atonement. To his widowed cham- 
ber he often went, and drew them 
forth, and gazed on them long and 
intensely. In his dealings and in- 
tercourse with his neighbors, as well 
as with the nearest market town, he 
supported the same high character 
for honesty, fairness, and respecta- 


bility. It had been a solitary temp- 
tation, and had wrecked in a mo- 
ment the gathered blessings and 


golden opinion of years. He loved 
often to go and see his favorite child 
and her husband. Their dwelling 
was not far; and Fanny placed the 
arm-chair for her father, and the 
curate pressed his hand warmly and 
in silence ; and then they sate down 
and conversed freely. He saw they 
were happy: and the husband felt 
proud of his lot, of his fair glebe and 
cattle, and the comforts of his dwell- 
ling; but he gloried most when the 
tall and commanding form of his 
wife moved around him,—when her 
dark eye and soft word anticipated 
his wishes? Was not this cup far 
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sweeter than he had ever thirsted 
to drink on earth? And could he 
hate the father while he loved the 


child? He did not hate him; yet 
there were moments when a sud- 
den qualm came over him, and 


his lip quivered—for he thought of 
the hushed and still night, when the 
boat lay beside the floating form, and 
the light of the moon fell on the for- 
bidden and glittering spoil. 

The doom of the living, however, 
was at hand, and the fate of the 
shipwrecked man might be envied by 
him who had taken what the waves 
had spared. It happened in an evil 
hour, that the farmer, one evening, 
in the neighboring market town, to 
which he went every week, fell into 
a warm dispute with another land- 
holder about their mutual property. 
One boast led to another, for excess 
of liquor had made both unguarded ; 
and the farmer, who seldom indulged 
in drink, from the conviction that it 
overcame him, uttered words which 
no human ear should have heard, 
for it was a boast of the value of 
what the sea had cast up. His ri- 
val paused, and fixed his eye full 
on the changing countenance of the 
other, who felt his fatal error, and 
then exchanged significant glances 
with the rest of the company—for a 
confused and slight rumor had gone 
abroad at the time of the event, but 
had died away again. The compa- 
ny quickly after broke up. The 
curate was seated that night in his 
chamber, when he heard the rapid 
tread of horses’ feet coming down 
the glen. It was an unusual sound 
there ; and quickly after the farmer 
entered. His look was wild, and 
there was exquisite misery graven 
on his features. ‘* O that my tongue 
had been in the fire that is never 
quenched,” he said, “ere those 
words were spoken.’? To the wild 
and earnest entreaties of the minis- 
ter he answered not, but continued 
to talk in Jond, mournful and broken 
tones; and the other ceased to in- 
terrnpt him, for he saw that the 
agony of his spirit was exceeding 
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great. The burden that he must 
bear was in truth a fearful one ; and 
he was crushed beneath it like an 
infant : for he was a proud man, and 
with the passing away of that night, 
would pass away like a dream also, 
the wealth, the dignity, the high re- 
spectability of his character, far and 
wide—and he would be an outlawed 
man, and his fair and loved daughters 
—what would they be %—things for 
the finger of scorn to be pointed at! 
It was never known what passed be- 
tween them: but the cottagers said, 
afterwards, it was a fearful night— 
that the wail of agony and despair 
rose louder at times than the roar 
of the sea beneath: and that then 
there was heard the soft still 
voice of the minister, as of an angel 
pleading for the rescue of a lost 
spirit. It should seem that at last 
it prevailed : for the sounds sunk in- 
to low, deep moans, and voices of pity 
and mercy—and, ere the morning 
broke, the farmer again rode wildly 
from the door. 

The next day passed calmly in the 
valley, but on the second evening 
the feet of enemies came on the soil, 
and with them were the officers of 
justice. The rich man was taxed 
with crime. His words at the inn 
were quoted againt him: he denied it 
firmly : but the house was searched, 
and the plunder was at last discover- 
ed. There could be no doubt 
whence it came, or to whom it had 
belonged. Ere he was conveyed 
away to be examined at the town, his 
friends and relatives gathered round 
him in wonder and indignation at the 
charge. The rumor ran like wild fire, 
and his numerous tenants and depend- 
ants came also, for he was a popular 
landlord, and the clamor and grief 
were loud and general. The trial ne- 
ver came : for by the active and secret 
exertions of his friends, he made his 
escape from prison, and went into a 
foreign country. On his family the 
blow fell ruthlessly. It may be doubt- 
ed if the anguish of the daughters for 
the ruin of an indulgent father was 
more bitter and rending than that of 
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the curate of Saint Kylas. Had the 
spectre of the drowned stood before 
him, and lifted his accusing hand, it 
could not have been more fearful than 
the tempest of scorn and malice, be- 
fore which his gentle spirit shrank 
and trembled. Not only his religion, 
but his honesty were called in ques- 
tion. The world said that he had 
shared the plunder of the dead. He 
could not deny that he had been privy 
to it, that he had seen it done: but 
when he spake of the horror and 
hatred of the sin, which he had really 
felt—and that he would as soon have 
dyed his hand in blood as touched the 
spoil of the lost—people were slow of 
believing him. ‘A wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, a midnight spoiler on the 
wave,”’ were the terms that were heap- 
ed on his head. It was said the 
daughter was the price of secresy, 
and that part of the diamonds were on 
her bosom on the wedding day. 
All the possessions of the farmer 
were seized by the government ; be- 
cause he had plundered what were 
the rightful dues of the latter, name- 
ly, the unclaimed property of the 
dead or wrecked, cast up by the 
sea. 

The sweet and luxurious home, 
and garden, and glebe of land of the 
pastor, were part of these possessions ; 
and it was a morning of sorrow, and 
humbling, and tears, even to agony, 
when he quitted, with his beloved 
wife, their home, and bent their steps 
towards the glen of Saint Kylas, to 
dwell in the same lowly cottage he 
had tenanted in his days of peace 
and obscurity. It was all they could 
afford. His fifty pounds a year was 
now their only dependence, and when 
they sate beside the hearth on the first 
evening of their arrival, and thought of 
the change, the subdued and stricken 
man leaned his head on the bosom of 
his afflicted wife, and wept bitterly. 
And now came the triumph and the 
strength of woman! From that mo- 
ment she concealed her own feelings, 
hushed her own complaints, and strove 
only to comfort and sustain the droop - 
ing spirits of her husband. He was 
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invited no more to the tables of the 
rich and luxurious ; his dwelling was 
seldom entered by the step of flat- 
terers or friends; in his church on 
the sabbath he saw that his congrega- 
tion did not increase ; that there was 
sometimes a sneer on the lips of those 
who had reverenced him before ; and 
that, when the service was over, the 
few who were wealthier, instead of 
stopping to give a kindly greeting, 
hurried hastily away. But then, 
when he sate in the small shaded 
chamber that looked out on the glen, 
his wife was by his side, with some 
useful work for the household in her 
hand ; or she listened while he read : 
—and then they arose and went forth, 
and walked amidst the rocks and 
verdant banks, or on the beach be- 
yond. 

A change—and a stern one—he 
well knew, had come over his path. 
In that same_ chamber of the cottage 
he sate a year before, a lonely but an 
innocent man, in possession of honor 
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and dignity of character, and witha 
heart at rest :—now all these bless- 
ings were torn ruthlessly away, and 
he was left only to that piety and 
sincerity of spirit, that had been 
clouded for a moment, but had ne- 
ver forsaken him. The trial to 
which he had been exposed was 
such as few could bear: it was a 
fiery ordeal, out of which he came, 
not wholly unstained—but he had 
never forsaken the ‘* God of his fa- 
thers,’? had never bowed down to 
the idols of gold and siver, Witha 
sunken cheek and animated eye he 
looked calmly at the desertion of the 
world, and said with a smile, that was 
turned on his faithful and beautiful 
companion, that though earth had no 
other help but her—he was happy !— 
and that his feet should henceforth be 
confined to his own valley : then the 
peace of conscience and the inspiring 
hope would come again, and the voice 
of treachery, sternness and cruelty be 
feared no more. 
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Tue Wind one morning sprung up from sleep, 
Saying, “‘ Now for a frolic ! now for a leap! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

I'll make a commotion in every place !”’ 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls ; 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 

And the urchins, that stood with their thievish eyes 
Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blust’ring and humming, 
And the cattle all wonder’d whatever was coming ; 
It pluck’d by their tails the grave matronly cows, 
And toss’d the colts’ manes all about their brows, 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turn’d their backs, and stood silently mute. 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sate on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 
It was not too nice to hustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags : 


a 


was so bold, that it fear’d not to play its joke 


With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman's cloak. 
Through the forest it roar’d, and cried gaily, “ Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow !”” 

And it made them bow withont more ado, 

And crack’d their great branches through and through 
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Then it rush’d like a monster on cottage and farm, 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm ; 
And they ran cut like bees, in a midsummer swarm 35 
There were dames with their ’kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkies they gobbled, the geese scream’d aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd : 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 


But the wind had press’d on, and had met, in a lane, 
With a school-boy who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it toss’d him and twirl’d him, then pass’d, and he stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mad. 








MY LANDLADY AND HER LODGERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘f THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES,” ‘* ANNALS OF THE 
parisH,”’ &c. &c. 


Cuapter IV. 


On the following evening I was en- 
gaged abroad, and did not return home 
till late. On entering the house, I 
perceived that some change had taken 
place, and Babby, in lighting me up 
stairs, told me by way of news, that 
the lady and gentleman who had taken 
the first Hloorhad arrived, and that her 
mistress, being fatigued by the bustle 
of receiving them, had retired for the 
night. 

There was nothing in this commu- 
nication calculated to excite any de- 
gree of surprise; but Babby, after 
lighting my candles, instead of taking 
up her own and leaving the room, 
took a pin from her girdle, and trim- 
ming the wick, looked as if she had 
something important to tell me. 

“T dinna think,” said she, having 
replaced the pin, and lifted her can- 
dle, «‘ I dinna think the folk we hae 
gotten will bide Jang, and that we’ll 
soon hae back the sweet afflicted young 
creature that sae often made my mis- 
tress sorrowful; I’m sure, though I 
maun allow that she is a sweet 
young creature, that she’s but a daf- 
fodil after all; and if I was in Mrs. 
Winsom’s place, I would ken what 
sort of commodity she is before I 
would take her a second time into my 
house. But my mistress may do as 
she pleases, only she’ll no lang please 
me. I wasna to be brought from my 
father’s house with the hope of gath- 
ering gold in gowpens here, and the 
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prospect of a fat legacy hereafter, to 
see the property wasted awa’ and 
thrown to the dogs and donaguids. 
Do ye ken, sir, that she hasna ta’en 
plack or bawbee frae that Miss 
Mournful and her gudeman, if he be 
her gudeman, the whole tot of the 
time they stayed with us, and that 
was mair than a month ? and then they 
gaed aff in the cloud o’ night in a ter- 
rification as if they were fleeing frae 
a hue and cry. If she take them 
back, I'll let Mrs. Winsom soon 
see the breadth of my back, so I 
will.” 

I was little disposed at that time 
to encourage the loquacity of Babby ; 
but she had laid open a new trait in 
the character of my worthy landlady, 
and I repaired to my pillow ruminat- 
ing on the strange mixture of qualities 
in characters. 

Mrs. Winsom was so evidently in 
the station for which she was design- 
ed, that it was impossible to conceive 
she could have filled any other better. 
All about her house partook of the 
neatness and good order of her own 
appearance—an impress of method 
and propriety was visible over all; and 
in the little history of her life, she had 
alluded to no circumstances which 
might have led me to suspect her of 
a generosity so indiscreet and general 
as that of which her kinswoman and 
handmaid accused her. Finally I be- 
gan to fancy that she was more inte- 
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resting herself than any of the per- 
sonages of whose history she intended 
to speak. Full of this notion I fell 
asleep, and when I awoke in the 
morning, and entered my sitting-room 
to ring for breakfast, I found her 
seated there with a book in her hand 
waiting for my appearance. It was 
Sunday morning, and the weather ex- 
tremely wet.‘ You will be surprised 
to see me here, sir,”’ said she, ‘* but 
I am very anxious to speak to you. 
In such a wet day ye’ll no go out 
unless it clear up, and nobody will 
come to you while such an even down 
pour continues, so we are not like to 
be molested.” 

I shall pass over the little pre- 
liminaries which constituted the over- 
ture to her conversation, and relate 
only the more interesting passages. 

*<T promised you,” said she, ‘ to 
give you some account of the most 
memorable of my lodgers, and last 
night a very wonderful thing has hap- 
pened. The lady and gentleman for 
whom the first floor was engaged by a 
friend of theirs, have proved very old 
acquaintances; the gentleman being 
no other than the identical first lodger 
me and Mr. Winsom had after taking 
up house here. He was then a bare 
young lad, come to push his fortune 
in London. The lady is the daughter 
of Squire Retford, who with her mo- 
ther lived in our drawing-room floor. 
It was a thing amaist contrary to na- 
ture that that rich and proud old Squire’s 
daughter should ever have been allow- 
ed to marry Mr. Melbourn; and yet 
it came to pass, and not by any cause 
or providence arising out of their 
meeting in my house. But the most 
curious thing of all is, that now when 
they are old, they should come with- 
out premeditation here. Their object 
in being in London, is to seek for 
their only daughter, who has run 
away with a young gentleman whom 
they had ordained her to marry, but 
whom she mistook for his brother.” 

«©The occurrence is remarkable 
enough,”’ said I; ‘* but what were the 
circumstances which induced you to 
think the marriage of Mr. Melbourn 
and Miss Retford so improbable ?” 


*¢ JT will tell you—he was not a man 
likely to win favor with a fair lady, 
and he was poor. His father, like my 
own, had been a minister, but not of 
the Antiburgher persuasion. He was 
of the Church of England. It coudna, 
however, be said of him, honest man, 
that he was a fat wallower in 
the troughs of her abundance, being 
only a curate, whose lean cheeks and 
white haflits showed that he held but 
a barren communion with her feast of 
fat things. Mr. Melbourn was his 
only son, and as I learned afterwards, 
had come to London to get some pre- 
ferment from Government, and while 
he was staying with us his father came 
twice to visit him. The first time the 
old gentleman came, his thin face was 
bright and gladdened. He had come 
to introduce his son to a great man. 
They went out together, rejoicing in 
their hopes, and counting the sheaves 
of the harvest before the seed was 
sown. When they returned it was 
with longer faces. The old gentleman 
himself told me that their reception 
had been vastly polite, but that the 
Earl had offered his son no place. 

«Did you ask him for any ? 
‘No,’ said the good simple man. ‘I 
was afraid he might think us intrusive 
if we did.’ In short, it appeared that 
both father and son had come in the 
fond expectation of obtaining the 
friendship and favor of a statesman, 
without having any means of return. 
For, as I told him, though nae doubt 
his son was possessed of a talent, yet 
he wasna like, from what I had seen, 
to pui it out to usury. We then had 
some farther discourse when the 
young Mr. Melbourn was present, and 
I depicted to him how he should in- 
dite a pitiful letter to the Earl, and 
move him, ifhe could, to let him have 
a nook in the government office ; for 
I had heard that this was the way to 
rise in the world. But the young 
man was proud and the old man was 
simple, so that between them nothing 
was at that time done, and the father 
went back to the country—no doubt 
with a heavy heart. 

<< Some short time afterwards, both 
Mr. Winsom and me, for he was then 
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living, began to discern, as we thought, 
a straitness in the mouth of the young 
gentleman’s purse, and he lived with 
such a scrupulous penury that we of- 
ten made naething onhis weekly bills, 
which caused us to cogitate and re- 
pine, and to wish that he would leave 
the house ; for being then but new inthe 
business, we couldna discern how with 
such customers we ever could make 
the twa ends meet. About this time 
the worthy old man paid his second 
visit, and we both remarked, that 
though his valise was heavy, his 
countenance was downcast. 

«After he had been sometime 
with his son, I took occasion to seek 
for something in the room where they 
were silting, and seeking for some- 
thing there, I saw they were very dis- 
consolate, and it was manifest that 
their hope was sickly and drooping to 
decay. In my fear, for there were 
more than five weekly bills unpaid, I 
told Mr. Winsom that I jaloused our 
debt was in a bad way, and argued 
with him that he should speak for a 
settlement. But this he was loth and 
reluctant to do, for we had both a 
great regard for young Mr. Melbourn, 
and the old man was so pale, and 
lowly, and meek in his demeanor, that 
we felt it would have been profane to 
have craved him for money, when we 
were in our hearts satisfied that he 
had none to give. 

‘In the course of the same eve- 
ning the old gentleman came into our 
parlor with an ill-put-on pleasantry of 
manner, and said to Mr. Winsom and 
me, that he had brought with him 
some old useless trinkum-trankums of 
silver plate, that he wished to dispose 
of, begging that we would tell him the 
name of some silversmith who would 
give him the best price. His nether 
lip quivered as he spoke, I saw the 
tear shoot into his eye, and I felt great 
remorse in my own breast for what I 
had been urging Mr. Winsom to do. 
However, we put on the best face we 
could, and Mr. Winsom in the end, 
took him that same night to an honest 
dealer in silver in the Strand, and the 
plate was sold. Next morning our 
bill was paid, and in the afternoon the 
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father and son left the house, and we 
never heard for many, a day where 
they went, or what had become of the 
young gentleman. 

« As I was telling you, Miss Ret- 
ford, with her father and mother, were 
then lodging with us. She was a 
lively light-hearted Miss, and Mel- 
bourn, being a long lean defective- 
looking young man, was often a sub- 
ject of her merriment between her and 
the squire. One day, after I had 
overheard her so scornfully lightlying 
him, I took occasion to let her know 
that though he couldna help his looks, 
yet that he was a man of more worth 
than many who were praised for their 
comeliness, and I told her the story of 
the honest sacrifice that had been 
made to pay our bill. But then she 
was bold-hearted, and overly proud of 
her prospects and her pedigree. My 
words were as water spilt on the 
ground, and I couldna help telling her 
that I thought she was an ungracious 
damsel, that would rue the day she 
ever jeered the hidden grief of honest 
poverty. And so in the upshot of 
time this has surely come to pass, for 
she’s now the very wedded wife 
of that same Mr. Melbourn. 

« But Iam not yet done with his 
story. Sometime late in the summer 
after, me and Mr. Winsom went to 
take a stroll in the fields; and stroll- 
ing in the fields, we came at last toa 
pleasant tea-garden, which was then 
situate behind the Foundling Hospital, 
and we went in, and Mr. Winsom 
thought, seeing we were by ourselves, 
that we would have a half pint of wine, 
the which was brought in a cruit with 
two glasses, and while we were tak- 
ing our wine, talking of the pleasures 
of the season, and making ourselves 
agreeable, who should come into the 
gardens and sit down in the alcove 
next to ours, but Mr. Melbourn and 
his father. They didna see us, and 
we didna like to speak to them. But 
we could hear what they said to one 
another, and you may well guess what 
I thought when I heard the young 
gentleman rehearsing the difficulties 
he had come through, after the money 
was all gone which had been received 
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for the plate. But the dark does not 
endure forever; while he was reduced 
to great need, the dawn began to ap- 
pear. Provideace brought him in the 
street to an old school-fellow, whose 
father was a city merchant or alder- 
man in a great way. Beset with his 
need, Melbourn told his old compan- 
ion of his sad estate, and so, to make 
a long tale short, a place was found 
for him in a counting-house, and, by 
little and little, he grew to be the 
toppingest man of all the town. 

It’s true that he was not so at the 
time he came into the tea-garden, for 
he then had been but a few days in 
his situation. Nevertheless, the 
guileless old man, his father, was so 
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transported with the change in his 
prospects, that had he been Lord 
Mayor of London, he couldna have 
been so overcome with a fulness of 
thankfulness. Indeed, he spoke in 
such a manner, that he filled my eyes 
with tears, and softened the heart of 
Mr. Winsom to such a degree, that 
he called for a whole bottle of wine, 
and invited the two gentlemen to par- 
take of it. 

‘* Out of this renewed acquaintance, 
a friendship began that has never 
since been broken. But I must now 
tell you how it was ordained that the 
saucy heart of that pert lassie Miss 
Retford came to be softened to the 
fulfilment of fate.” 


Cnaprer V. 


The conversation, the substance of 
which is related in the foregoing chap- 
ter, occupied the time during which we 
took breakfast ; and when Mrs. Win- 
som had made an end, I could not but 
compliment her as an observant woman. 

«It’s no for me,” she replied, ‘to 
object to any kind of approbation ; 
but if I had the power to observe, I 
have never had the authority to do, so 
that the things of which I may have 
to speak have passed before me, and 
passed away, without hindrance, or 
let, or stay.” 

She then added, abruptly, ‘ But 
the wisdom of commendation does not 
belong to me, so we’ll leave off re- 
marking, and I’ll tell you how it came 
to pass. Proud Squire Retford’s 
daughter was brought under a humili- 
ation, and taught, that though gold 
was good, worth was better. 

‘This Squire Retford, you see, 
was a man of great popularity and 
substance ; his estate was so wide 
that I would go far wrong were I to 
undertake to talk of cubits and of 
furlongs concerning it; and then he 
was a man of an ancient family—he 
had a scutcheon in his coat-of-arms, 
and a family vault to hold his ances- 
tors. From all I heard concerning 
him from his servants, there were few 
like him in England, whether it was 


for wealth, pride, or pedigree. So 
out of the contraries of the time, just 
when the French were beginning their 
stramash, he was set up to be made a 
Member of Parliament. Poor man! 
what he would have done in Parlia- 
ment has been a perplexity to me, 
unless it had been to get an act for 
the country gentlemen, and other such 
like squires, to hang poachers on the 
next tree !—But I’ll no blaspheme. 
‘© Well, being set up on the leet for 
Parliamenting, he drew, and others 
pulled; and, what with riding of 
horses and drawing of chariots, and 
horsemen horsing on their horses, he 
was made a member and a ruined 
man. Then came borrowing money— 
mortgages and heritable bonds—and 
after another season, his lady having 
departed this life, he came to London, 
and brought with him his daughter 
Miss ;—Oh! but she was an altered 
young woman! They came back to 
our house, and though I did every- 
thing to make them comfortable, the 
old gentleman yammered from morn- 
ing to night, till his daughter grew as 
patient as an effigy, or a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Though I coud- 
na say I ever had a right sort of re- 
gard, I began to pity her ; and as she 
was often left by herself, I invited her 
to drink tea with me, my excellent 
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husband, Mr. Winsom, being by this 
time no more. 

«* Now ye see, Mrs. Retford being 
dead and gone, and Miss being left, 
by her father’s Parliamentary need- 
cessities, in a certain sense disjaskit 
and forlorn, she was glad on the 
nights of great debates, or when there 
was a call of the House, as it was 
called, to spend her evenings with me. 
And young Mr. Melbourn dropping in 
at these times, he made an acquaint- 
ance, and as he was now rising in the 
world, he was growing courageous,— 
so that, to make a lang tale short, he 
began to speak saft words and gentle 
tidings to Miss Retford ; and she be- 
ing an abstract creature, with few 
friends or acquaintances, on account 
of her father’s ruin, began to incline 
her ear to such effect, that when the 
Parliament was over, she was fain to 
make a downset by marrying Mr. 
Melbourn. Her father, however, was 
a contumacious old man, and coudna 
bide the thought of his daughter tak- 
ing up with a merchantable fortune. 
I was, however, very sorry at the 
marriage on Mr. Melbourn’s account, 
because I could discern that she took 
him for a convenience. I'll no say 
that all was free-will and free-gratis 
love on his part, more than on hers. 
For when his father came to be at the 
wedding, there was more talk about 
good connexions, and ancient families, 
than was needed to have been said of 
a matrimony founded and built ona 
right affection. Howsever, married 
they were, and if it wasna slanderous, 
I would say poor Mr. Melbourn soon 
began to see the value of his bargain. 

«© For some four or five months after 
the wedding I saw nothing of him; 
but the winter coming on, he sudden- 
ly, on a wet evening, dropped in and 
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besought me to make him a cup of 
tea. I have told you he wasna a man 
of temptation in his appearance, for 
he was lean and of a dislocated ana- 
tomy ; but for all that, he had a kind 
and gentle look, and if his face bore 
no beauty, it kythed of great good- 
ness. Twice, it may be three times, 
he came to see me, in that docile, 
though thoughtful and familiar way, 
and I thought, on more than one oc- 
casion, there was a something in his 
mind for the which he wanted sympa- 
thizing ; but he declared nothing, and 
I could only guess, wondering how a 
man that all the world reputed so pros- 
perous, should have any secret cause 
of discontent with his lot. But be- 
fore the next summer he grew an al- 
tered man. I saw nothing of him, 
though I heard a great deal ; he was 
wonderful in the newspapers, and an 
organ of wisdom at public meet- 
ings for the King and Constitution, 
and at charitable dinners for the bene- 
fit of posterity. 

“In process of time, no doubt 
we might have worn out of acquaint- 
ance, he having become a_ national 
ornament, while I remained the 
humble mistress of a lodging house 
here in Mortimer Street. But there 
was at the bottom of his heart a 
solid matter of sterling worth, and 
though there was no intercourse be- 
tween us, he often sent to me 
lodgers who could well afford to pay, 
thereby testifying that he had a me- 
memorial of friendship in his heart. 
But not to dwell on his particular 
case, or to say more concerning the 
great bruit he made in the world, 
there chanced to befall, out of one of 
his recommendations, an accident that 
might have been the means of great 
trouble. 


Cuaprer VI. 


*T would not advise you to be of 
opinion,” resumed Mrs. Winsom, 
“that my apartments were always 
habitable to every one that applied, 
even when, as in September or Octo- 
ber, they were of a necessity empty, 


that we might get the beautification 
done properly before the beginning of 
the next season. I tell you this, sir, 
with a particularity, for one day, it 
was the 27th day of August, all my 
lodgers for the time having, like other 
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birds of passage, flown away, there 
came to me, rather at an indiscreet 
hour in the morning, an elderly gen- 
tleman from Ibbitson’s Hotel, telling 
me that he was a stranger in London, 
to whom my house had been recom- 
mended by his friend and correspon- 
dent, Mr. Melbourn, and requesting 
me to take him for a week or two. 

‘He was a most genteel-looking 
man for his years, but whether they 
were sixty or three-score and ten, 
would have been a kittle question to 
those who had no knowledge of the 
fact. I think he was between the 
two. It was plain to see he had 
come from a foreign land, his hair be- 
ing no grey, but white, like a fringe 
of cotton on the selvages of his bald 
head. His eyes were quick, glancing 
and glimmering, lively and sharp— 
very much so indeed ; his brow was 
fair, broad, and bright, with here and 
there a small red spot; it was, how- 
ever, a brow that had not been much 
exposed tu the temper of changeful 
weather; it was a genteel indoor 
brow, showing a great and long trust 
in officiality ; his cheeks were very 
red, but it was not a coarse weather 
beaten red, nor was it a buncled crim- 
son, like old gentlemen given to de- 
bauch: it had but little of the port 
wine about it; it was pink, pleasant, 
and popular, such as became a man 
that had long, been at the head of 
good fellowship among the better or- 
der of doctors and lawyers, and other 
professional intellectuals. 

*¢ The appearance of Mr. Flower- 
field was really most inviting ; he was 
to a certainty, at the first glance, a 
man that had been in consideration, 
His ruffles were of delightful French 
cambric, but the body of his shirt was 
of that Glasgow duplicity for linen 
commonly called calico, but which 
every sensible and frugal woman het- 
ter knows by the name of steam-fac- 
tory flimsy. 

“I told him that I was not just 
then prepared to let my apartments, 
but he spoke extraordinarily kindly, 
by which I was moved to let him have 
my first floor at three guineas a week. 


The common price was two guineas 
and a half; but he made a stipulation 
that I was to take no other lodger into 
the house but himself, and his black- 
amoor man Jugurtha, and that I was 
to make no alteration by white-wash- 
ing, painting, or otherwise, while he 
staid. 

‘* Considering the time of the year, 
and the effigy of wealth that was about 
the old gentleman, I thought this a 
godsend, that I should in thankfulness 
acknowledge, by accommodating him 
with every kind of civility. The 
same night his blackamoor man, Ju- 
gurtha, brought his trunk and baggage 
home; but Mr. Flowerfield himself 
did not come till after breakfast next 
morning, being, as he said, loath to 
disturb such a well-regulated family 
as mine he was sure was, by the mo- 
therliness visible in the house. 

«This was most polite of him; 
and I hope that everybody who knows 
me, and with what credit to myself 
and comfort to my lodgers I have so 
long kept this house, will be in no 
astonishment that I should endeavor 
to render the situation of such a gen- 
teel man satisfactory. 

«© Tt came to pass in the course ofa 
few days, that the morning being wet, 
keeping all Christian people within 
doors, he began to speak to me con- 
cerning his fortune and affairs. 

‘© ¢ Well, Mrs. Winsom,’ said he, 
‘here am I, after three and forty 
years’ broiling in the sun of Jamaica, 
come home to enjoy myself among old 
friends, and the scenes of my youth, 
—and I should have the enjoyment, 
for I have endured many a cloud and 
storm since I left them. But I begin 
to be afraid that, although neither the 
world nor I have been standing still, 
we have not been going at the same 
rate, or rather that we have been 
moving in different directions. I had 
never been in this great town till the 
day before I called at your house, 
though I had seen much of the world, 
having traversed the Atlantic,—been 
a book-keeper on a sugar estate,—an 
overseer on another,—and the propri- 
etor of a coffee penn, in the parish of 
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Hanover, in Jamaica ;—besides having 
been twice a member of the house of 
Assembly, and on jocose terms with 
his Excellency the Governor. In 
short, Mrs. Winsom, this city of Lon- 
don is not what I thought it was. It’s 
either a place for a young man of 
great upset, or for an old one of an 
ancient family. I doubt that we, of 
Jamaica, and the West Indies in gene- 
ral, are but halflin sort of folk here ; 
and for the last two days I have just 
been a fish out of the water. Thanks 
to your kindness, and to the friend- 
liness of old correspondents, I need 
not fear that I may not get every- 
thing that is dainty and agreeable ; 
but it’s a very dull place to a man 
who has had authority over several 
gangs of niggers, and been of the 
same consequence in the island of Ja- 
maica that I was. 

*** With your leave, Mrs. Win- 
som, as I am going to Scotland, to 
see old things and old friends, I 
would wish my _ trunks to re- 
main with you till I come back ; and 
really, though it may cost me some- 
thing, I would be glad you would 
keep your rooms for me till I send 
you a countermand.’ 

‘© Whether it was something in the 
dull, drowsy, dribbling, drizzly day 
that had saddened my spirit, or that 
there was the melancholious melody 
of disappointment in the voice of Mr. 
Flowerfield, I cannot tell; but what 
he said was not so worldly as might 
have been expected from a heretofore 
dealer and driver in the hard labor of 
slavery. ‘There was in it the boom 
of a far-off spirit of an innocent hu- 
manity ; and though he said nothing 
to cause the remembrance of my fa- 
ther’s frugal hearth, and pious eve- 
ning exercise, to come upon me, I 
thought of both as he spoke. 

«*¢ London,’ he continued, ‘is no 
place for me; I am too old for its 
pleasures, and too ignorant of the way 
to reach them; but I hope, as I have 
long hoped, that in the sunny village 
of my young days I may find a pillow 
and a friend. But I'll not disguise 
that a few days have taught me that 
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even this is doubtful. However, I 
will go and see, and the worst that 
can happen, after all, is to go back to 
Jamaica.’ 

«« After this conversation, we made 
a paction that I was to keep the house 
for him until he came back, and that 
the blackamoor, Jugurtha, should be 
put upon board wages! Poor un- 
christened creature ! if ever I commit- 
ted a sin in my life, it was in consent- 
ing to such a simplicity ; for what was 
to be expected of a black boy from 
the slavery of Jamaica, in the corrup- 
tions of London, but a colonial rebel- 
lion? 

«« Not, however, to dwell on what 
was the upshot of leaving the misguid- 
ed creature to himself, in the course 
of two days Mr. Flowerfield went off 
in the mail-coach for the north, I say- 
ing to him at the eleventh hour, ‘ It’s 
true that he should—had it only been 
for a bravery—have taken Jugurtha 
with him.’—* But no,’ said he, ‘I am 
going to visit simple folk and homely 
scenes ; and it would be looked upon 
perhaps as a pretence, were I to be 
seen otherwise among them than as I 
have, in many a reverie, long desired 
to be.’ 

«« By and by, in less than a month, 
Mr. Flowerfield came back, an alter- 
ed man. The pleasant ruby of his 
countenance was faded into a yellow 
hue—the sparkling of his little sharp 
blue eyes was become dim—and 
though his hair was similar to what 
it had been, there was about hima 
look of disease, and a cast of peevish- 
ness touched with sorrow. For all 
that, he was greatly rejoiced to see 
me, shaking my hands like an old 
friend, saying, ‘I have come home to 
you again.’ 

«But he never let wot that he 
had spoken to me of what he had 
hoped for in his journey. I saw him, 
however, often sitting in a disconso- 
late posture. I fain would have in- 
quired what was the matter with him, 
but there was no symptom of sickness 
to justify the inquisition. On the con- 
trary, it was plain that the heart-ill 
was upon him, and that with all his 
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fortune, his niggers, and the great 
man he had been with the Governor, 
were proofs to make him feel the 
nothingness of the course of his life. 

*¢ At long and last, having well no- 
ted his dejection, I one Sabbath eve- 
ning spoke to him of the effectual con- 
solations of the Rev. Mr. Greatsound’s 
preachings. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ it is not 
the thoughts of the world to come 
that molest me—it is for the world 
which is gone that I am so grieved. 
I went abroad in early life, like many 
of my countrymen, to make a fortune, 
with which I might return, and glad- 
den the little theatre of my first plea- 
sures and cares. Through all my 
endeavors and difficulties, this thought 
was the pillar of cloud by day, and 
the pillar of fire by night, that cheer- 
ed me on in the wilderness, and my 
heart always continued young. But 
it is not by the sense of my unfitness 
for London that I have been taught 
the unsubstantial nature of the phan- 
tom by which I was allured. Those 
scenes where I expected to find the 
treasure which my perseverance strug- 
gled to earn with such constancy, and 
for so long a period, have proved more 
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changed than all the world. Where 
I expected beauty, I shuddered to 
find decrepitude, and many of those 
vices which make poverty itself al- 
most a vice. The things that I have 
worshiped in the secret orisons of 
my heart, were all changed. The 
eternal face of nature, though unal- 
tered in features, was no longer the 
same in complexion to me ; all had 
suffered by the withering touch of 
age, or by the inconstancy of fortune ; 
where aught of stability in character 
and affection could be discovered, all 
its pristine worth was alloyed with 
some base, sordid, and crawling in- 
terest !” 

“In this sort of forlorn despon- 
dency did that worthy man _ for 
some time croon, knowing not in a 
right sense wherefore he should be 
so despondent. He was purposeless, 
and growing, if I might use the 
word, not sleepy, but deathy. His 
will was at an end—he had no in- 
tents, motive, or cause of action— 
but, like a weary baby, he laid his 
head on his sofa, or on his hand, for 
many an hour, fretful that sleep would 
not come.” 








THE BECHUANA BOY.* 


BY T. PRINGLE. 


I sarr at noontide in my tent, 

And looked across the Desart dun, 
That ‘neath the cloudless firmament 

Lay gleaming in the sun, 

When from the bosom of the waste 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame springbok following hin. 


He came with open aspect bland, 
And modestly before me stood, 
Caressing with a kindly hand 
That fawn of gentle brood ; 
Then, meekly gazing in my face, 
Said in the language of his race, 
With smiling look, yet pensive tone, 


“ Stranger, I'm in the world alone !”’ 





* The chief incidents of this little tale were related to the author by an African boy, whom 


he first met with near the borders of the Great Karroo or Arid Desart. 
orphan stranger, when asked about his kindred, 
Dutch)—* Ik ben alleenig in de waereld !” i. e. 


The expression of the 
was literally (as translated by him inte broken 
** T am all alone in the world.” A few slight 


circumstances, characteristic of the country, are almost all that has been added to poor Ma- 


rossi’s affecting narrative. 


The system ‘of outrage and oppression of which this story exhibits a specimen, has been ably 
developed by the Rev. Dr. Philip, in his ‘ Researches in South Africa.” 

The following terms perhaps require explanation for general readers : 

Bergenaar s—Mountaineers, a marauding horde of Griqua or Mulatto lineage, inhabiting the 
skirts of the Stormberg mountains, beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. 


Bushman—A wild Hottentot. 


Gareep—Native name of the great Orange River. 


Springbok—Antilope Pygarga or Euchore. 


Wild-dog—Wilde-hond of the Colonists—Hyena Venatica. 
Sea-cow, or Zeekoe—The Colonial term for the Hippopotamus. 


Ulika, i. e. Beautiful—The Supreme Spirit. 
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“ Poor boy,”’ I said, “ thy kindred’s home, 
Beyond far Stormberg’s ridges blue, 

Why hast thou left so young, to roam 

This desolate Karroo ?” 

The smile forsook him while I spoke ; 

And when again he silence broke, 

It was with many a stifled sigh 

He told this strange sad history. 


“T have no kindred !” said the boy : 
“ The Bergenaars, by night they came, 

And raised their murder-shout of joy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 

Rushed like a torrent ; and their yell 

Pealed louder as our warriors fell’ 

In helpless heaps beneath their shot; 

One living man they left us not! 


“The slaughter o'er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey ; 

And with our herds across the plain . 

They hurried us away— 

The widowed mothers and their brood : 

Oft, in despair, for drink and food 

We vainly cried, they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captives smote. 


“ Three days we tracked that dreary wild, 
Where thirst and anguish press’d us sore ; 
And many a mother and her child 
Lay down to rise no more : 
Behind us, on the desart brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down ; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The gorged wolf to his comrade calling. 


* At length was heard a river sounding 
Midst that dry and dismal land, 

And, like a troop of wild deer bounding, 

We hurried to its strand ; 

Among the maddened cattle rushing, 

The crowd behind still forward pushing, 

Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 

And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


“ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 
In turbid streams was sweeping fast, 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies deep 
Loud snorting as we passed ; 
But that relentless robber clan 
Right through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on like sheep our captive host, 
Nor staid to rescue wretches lost. 


“ All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the stranger’s ground, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 

The white men gathered round : 
And there, like cattle from the fold, 
By Christians we were bought and sold, 
idst langhter loud and looks of scorn,— 
And roughly from each other torn. 


“ My mother’s scream, so long and shrill, 
My little sister’s wailing ery, 

(In dreams I often hear them still !) 
Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger's heart came to me then, 

And madly ‘mong those ruthless men 
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I sprang !—Alas ! dashed on the sand, 
Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


«“ Away—away on bounding steeds 

The white man-stealers fleetly go, 
Through long low valleys fringed with 

reeds, 

O’er mountains capped with snow,— 
Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge was passed, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


“ And tears and toil have been my lot 
Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 
Harsh blows and burning shame. 
Oh, English chief! thou ne’er canst know 
The injured bondman’s bitter woe, 
When round his heart, like scorpions cling 
Black thoughts, that madden while they 
sting ! 


“ Yet this hard fute I might have borne, 
And taught in time my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlorn 
But found a single friend : 
My race extinct or far removed, 
The boor’s rough brood I could have loved, 
But each to whom my bosom turned 
Even like a hound the black boy spurned ! 


“‘ While, friendless thus, my master’s flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 
By wolfish wild-dogs chased : 

I rescued it, though wounded sore, 

All dabbled with its mother’s gore, 

And nursed it in a cavern wild 

Until it loved me like a child. 


* Gently I nursed it ; for I thought 
(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Utika it was brought, 
To bid me not repine— 
Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived to love me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


* Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 
My task the proud boor’s flocks to 
tend ; 
And this pet fawn was all T had 
To love, or call my friend ; 
When, suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. 


“ High swelled my heart !—But when the 


star 

Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favorite forth, and far 

Into the Desart fled. 
And there, from human kind exiled, 
Four moons on roots and berries wild 
I've fured—and braved the beasts of prey, 
To ‘scape from spoilers worse than they. 
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*¢ But yester morn a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were here, 
And now rejoicingly I’ve sought 
hy presence, void of fear ; 
Because they say, O English chief, 
Thou scornest not the captive’s grief: 
Then let me serve thee, as thine own, 


”? 


For I am in the world alone ! 


James Woodhouse, the Poetical Shoemaker. 


Such was Marossi’s touching tale. 

Our breasts they were not made of stone, 
His words, his winning looks prevail— 

We took him for “ our own :” 

And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart, 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
ler cuttp—in everything but name. 








JAMES WOODHOUSE, THE POETICAL SHOEMAKER. 


Wuoever has read that most amus- 
ing of all amusing books, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,—that book of which 
I can fancy the Doctor himself (if 
exactly such a work had appeared, of 
any other great man, during his own 
life-time) would have said, at the Li- 
terary Club, or Mrs. Thrale’s, “ Sir, 
Jet us not deny Boswell praise ; one of 
the ends of writing is to please, and 
no book pleases more ;’’—whoever, I 
say, has read that delightful piece of 
gossiping biography, may remember 
something of one “‘ James Woodhouse, 
the poetical shoemaker.” I knew him 
well when I was a truant-playing 
schoolboy—(I don’t choose to mention 
how many years ago;) and I must say 
something about him, as a necessary 
introduction to a letter of Mrs. Pioz- 
zi’s, which now lies before me, and 
which I intend to lay before the reader. 

Yes! I knew “the poetical shoe- 
maker” well ; but at the time I speak 
of, he kept a little bookseller’s shop, 
and thither I used to go, many a time 
and oft, in the days of my pocket-mo- 
ney, not so much to avert the predict- 
ed mishap of having a hole barned in 
my pocket by the newly deposited 
shilling or half-crown, as to pay it 
with delight for ‘‘ another Number” of 
Milton, or Dryden, or Gray, or Thom- 
son, published in a neat pocket edi- 
tion, by ‘ C. Cooke, Paternoster 
Row.’’? Ah, me! life has had many 
joyous moments for me since; and 
none so purely joyous, none so fresh 
and all-engrossing, as those were, 
when I was rich enough to complete 
the yet only half-read works of some 
favorite author, or possess myself, at 
Jast, of those which I longed to read. 
With what a gust I devoured every 


line! J had not then learned to play 
the critic. There was no cold pedant- 
ry of the head, to chill the glowing 
feelings of the heart, or the kindling 
fervor of the imagination. I luxuri- 
ated in the quick succession of new- 
born delights, that thronged around 
me. Every step in this fairy land 
was strewn with flowers, and I stop- 
ped not to examine their value, or— 

Oh! Oh! that—God forgive me, I 
was going to swear ; but it would try 
the patience of Job himself, to be 
called from such a sunny vision of 
boyhood, to a sensation in my great 
toe, as if it had been suddenly seized 
with a pair of red: hot pincers. Whew! 
There they are at it! nipping and 
tearing the flesh, and then rubbing 
the lacerated joint with aqua fortis, 
or a solution of blue vitriol! And 
now, the pain shoots along the nerves 
on that side, till my head bumps and 
bumps as if a legion of imps were 
playing at leap-frog init! I must lay 
down my pen. 


I am a little easier; but I find it 
impossible to work myself up again 
into that amiable state of feeling which 
was stealing over me, when I got 
among the flowers of my schoolboy 
days. However, I can fancy I see 
James Woodhouse,—tall, erect, vene- 
rable, almost patriarchal in his ap- 
pearance—in his black-velvet cap, 
from beneath which his grey locks de- 
scended upon his forehead, and on 
each side of his still fine face,—his 
long, black, loose gown,—and his be- 
nignant air—issuing from his little 
parlor with a stately step, as the ting- 
ling bell which hung over the shop 
door gave notice of a customer, when 
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James Woodhouse, the Poetical Shoemaker. 


it was opened. And then his cordial 
greeting, and his kind smile, and his 
clear, sonorous voice—and his pritwi- 
tive haths and doths, and his hast thous 
and wilt thous—and the pleasing, to 
my ears, at least, mixture of a provin- 
cial accent, which he still retained in 
his speech—all these stand before my 
* mind’s eye”’ as visibly and distinctly 
as though it were but yesterday I was 
of that age, when I longed to have a 
beard, and write myself man. 

I suppose he saw that I was smit 
with the love of sound reading, from 
the choice I made out of his literary 
stores,—for at these visits he would 
often seat himself behind his counter, 
while I mounted a high stool, which 
stood by the door, and tell me the 
story of his early life. How, when a 
young man, and following the craft of 
a cordwainer, in the neighborhood of 
Shenstone’s Leasowes, some verses he 
wrote and sent to him, were followed 
by the patronage of the poet—how a 
copy of other verses upon the recove- 
ry of Shenstone from a fit of sickness, 
was prefixed to Dodsley’s edition of 
his works—how he afterwards came 
to London, and was noticed by Mrs. 
Montague, whose ‘ Essay upon Shak- 
speare”’ he lent me to read—how the 
fame he acquired in London, as the 
* poetical shoemaker,’ made him an 
object of curiosity to the “ great Dr. 
Johnson,” then one of the gods of my 
youthful idolatry—and how the desire 
which the ‘ great Dr. Johnson’? had 
to see him, was the occasion of Mrs. 
Thrale’s first acquaintance with the 
Doctor. Then he would relate all 
that was said to him by Johnson— 
give me a description of his manner 
of talking,—his dress,—his appear- 
ance,—which I listened to with such 
a “greedy ear,”’ that I could have 
found in my heart to strangle any in- 
truder, who, during the recital, came 
into the shop to ask for a twopenny 
stamp, or inquire if he sold sealing- 
wax. There was, in truth, a simpli- 
city of diction, and a richness of co- 
loring, in the narrations of the good 
old man, which might have fixed the 
attention of a much more fastidious 
auditor than myself. 
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The anecdote he told me of Mrs. 
Thrale’s introduction to Dr. Johnson, 
I mentioned in the first work I ever 
wrote. Some years after it had ap- 
peared in print, its authenticity was 
publicly questioned ; I forget where, 
or by whom ; but as I was tenacious 
of my veracity, I resolved to apply to 
the only two persons then living, who 
could verify the statement—James 
Woodhouse and Mrs. Piozzi. The 
former wrote to me thus :— 


‘*T shall now answer your request 
concerning the anecdote relating to 
Dr. Johnson and myself, which is sim- 
ply this:—I was informed at the time, 
that Dr. Johnson’s curiosity was ex- 
cited by what was said of me in the 
literary world, as a kind of wild beast 
from the country, and expressed a 
wish to Mr. Murphy, who was his in- 
timate friend, to see me. In conse- 
quence of which, Mr. Murphy, being 
acquainted with Mrs. Thrale, intimat- 
ed to her that both might be invited 
to dine there at the same time ; for, 
till then, Dr. Johnson had never seen 
Mrs, Thrale, whom, no doubt, he al- 
so much desired to see. As a confir- 
mation of this statement, this anec- 
dote is related in the Introduction to 
one of the folio editions of the Doc- 
tor’s Dictionary, where I have seen 
it, or my memory greatly deceives 
me. A close intimacy having grown 
up betwixt the Doctor and Mrs. 
Thrale, I was a second time invited 
to dine at her table with the Doctor, 
at which time the circumstances took 
place which are recorded in your 
work.”’ 


From Mrs. Piozzi I received a 
more interesting communication upon 
the subject ; and the concluding sen- 
tence of her letter conveys a touching 
picture of the melancholy blank which 
the survivor of half a century must 
ever be doomed to contemplate in his 
list of friends. 


« Brynbella, Aug. 29, 1810. 

« Sir,—I feel glad to be told that 
Mr. Woodhouse yet lives, who cer- 
tainly was made the excuse of bring- 
ing Dr. Johnson to my acquaintance. 
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My own book tells the story truly. 
I am confident—yours has not reached 
me—and I have nothing here at pre- 
sent to refer to: but thus*called on, I 
will try my recollection. 

‘© Poor Mr. Murphy was an inti- 
mate of my first husband’s, and soon 
after our marriage, expressed an ea- 
ger desire that we should know the 
great writer, of whom we were al- 
ways speaking. Our residence was 
in the borough of Southwark ; yet I 
could bring him here, says he, only 
we must seek an ostensible reason for 
his coming. That reason was found 
in Mr. Woodhouse’s celebrity. The 
day was appointed, and passed so 
agreeably, that the same day in the 
next week was fixed for our meeting 
again—but I think, Mr. Woodhouse 
came but once. Johnson’s injunction 





to him about the Spectators struck me 
very forcibly—‘ Give days and nights, 
sir, to the study of Addison.’ 

‘** Your letter, saying Mr. Murphy 
is dead, struck me forcibly too : but of 
friends we were living with forty-six 
years ago, who is left alive? The 
portraits painted for Mr. Thrale at 
Streatham, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
have all lost their originals, except 
Dr. Burney of Chelsea College, and 
her, who has the honor to be, 

‘¢ Sir, 
‘© Your very obedient humble servant, 
« H. L. Prozzs. 

*<If I come to town next spring— 
meaning, if I should live till next 
spring, and could give you any means 
of information for your inquiry, pray 
command me, and accept my best 
wishes for its success.” 








THE OLD MAID OF THE FAMILY—A SKETCH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


“On! no, my dear aunt, it is quite 
in vain to talk to me of comfort now. 
How is it possible I can even think 
of happiness, when I am going to be 
separated for three long years from all 
I love!” exclaimed the youthful 
Charles Mordaunt, with all the enthu- 
siastic grief of an affectionate heart, 
on preparing to leave for the first time 
the house of his father. 

After exhausting all the ordinary 
topics of consolation without effect, 
his aunt entreated him to show more 
fortitude, and assured him that the 
absence now so bitterly regretted 
would, at some future period, be re- 
garded as one of the lightest evils of 
his life. 

‘«« Whatever cares fate may have in 
store for me, none can be more keen- 
ly felt,” replied he ; “ but you cannot 
sympathize with me ; you cannot tell 
half the pangs it costs me to part 
with Emily; because you, the old 
maid of the family, were never in 
love, you know.” 

«© My dear Charles,” said his aunt, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘though 
age has silvered o’er my hairs, I can 
feel for you; and did I not know the 


derision bestowed on an old maid 
dwelling on the charms of former con- 
quests, I could detail a simple history 
of the ‘course of truest love, which 
never did run smooth.’ ” 

Affected by her manner—for 
Charles fondly loved the aunt, who had 
been to him as a second parent,—he 
conjured her with such earnestness to 
confide her little narrative to him, 
that, unable to refuse, after a short 
pause she thus commenced her tale : 

«©The second daughter of an an- 
cient and respectable family, I appear- 
ed from my birth destined to a life of 
luxury and indulgence, and was envi- 
ed by many a poor laborious cottager, 
at the very time when I should have 
been too happy to have resigned my 
silken robes and beds of down for the 
coarsest raiment and the rudest pallet, 
unembittered by contempt and unkind- 
ness. My eldest sister, Maria, wasa 
beauty from her cradle. Courted by 
her dependents, flattered by her ac- 
quaintance, and idolized by her pa- 
rents, she appeared a little goddess 
whose every word was love. With 
me the case was far different ; the 
nurse protested she could not discover 
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a trait of my parent’s beauty in my 
poor sallow countenance’; ‘my father 
declared I was as ugly as a young 
crow ; and my mother sent me conti- 
nually back to the nursery, that my 
ceaseless crying might not give her 
the vapors. Neglected and despised, 
I became reserved and silent ; denied 
sympathy from the living, I sought in- 
struction and amusement from the 
dead, and early found in my father’s 
library my only real pleasure. For- 
tunately for me, it had been selected 
with equal care and judgment by one 
of my ancestors, who was a lover of 
literature ; and even my indiscrimi- 
nate taste for novelty could not mis- 
lead me on this occasion; the ardor 
with which I devoted every leisure 
hour to study was a fruitful source of 
ridicule, and I was alternately called 
the walking library and the old maid 
of the family. Two beings alone 
seemed to look on me with affection, 
and to them every faculty of my soul 
was devoted. You will already have 
concluded that one of them was your 
amiable mother, the friend that nature 
had given me, and which even false 
intelligence could not decoy from me ; 
every trifling boon was obtained 
through her medium, and every sor- 
row vanished before her sympathy ; 
her triumphs became mine, and her 
light-hearted gaiety drew forth my 
most frequent smiles. The other— 
what will you say when you hear your 
old maiden aunt learned to love him 
ere she had words to tell him so ?— 
similarity of character, and some cir- 
cumstances in his situation too much 
resembling mine, endeared us to each 
other. Our mutual affection was a 
subject of mirth to our fathers, who 
often rallied us upon a_ sympathy 
which they suffered to grow with our 
growth, and strengthen with our 
strength, until it seemed interwoven 
with our existence, Alas! how 
thoughtlessly do parents suffer their 
children to associate in early youth with 
those whom they would shrink from as 
the friends of maturer age! and after 
having suffered an attachment of the 
sweetest years of their life to ripen 
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unchecked, as a mere childish fancy, 
expect, with one stern sentence, to 
efface in a moment the impressions of 
years. But in order to prevent your 
accusing me of a deficiency of duty, 
or natural affection to the authors of 
my being, let me give you a slight 
sketch of their characters and habits. 

«* Descended from a noble family, 
and heir to great possessions, my fa- 
ther married early a woman who was 
the beauty of the country in which 
she lived—the queen of every ball, 
the animating spirit of every party. 
How was it possible for her to find 
leisure for cultivating her understand- 
ing, or strengthening her principles ? 
Pleasure and admiration were all they 
lived for; their table was spread with 
luxuries : for their house was indis- 
criminately open to the idle, the pro- 
fligate, and the mean, who repaid, 
with open flattery and secret slander, 
the bounty which was slowly, but cer- 
tainly, effecting our ruin, At the 
other end of the village resided a fami- 
ly of a very different description, but 
one whom circumstances connected us 
with in the closest ties of intimacy. 
Mr. Neville was the founder of his 
own family ; but, having labored half 
a century to realize the golden dreams 
of his childhood, and succeeded be- 
yond his most sanguine hopes, he was 
suddenly seized with the ambition of 
becoming a country gentleman, dis- 
posed of his house in town, took his 
name out of the firm which had been 
so long his pride, purchased an estate 
three times the value of ours, and de- 
termined that, at least, his children 
should be gentlemen. The oldest, on 
whom he settled the chief part of his 
estate, he placed in the Guards, and 
determined to marry him to an heiress, 
whose birth should atone for the want 
of splendor in his own. Rich, beau- 
tiful, and well born, Maria appeared 
to possess all the requisites he so 
earnestly desired ; and as Alfred Ne- 
ville was handsome, fashionable, and 
attentive, he soon became a favorite 
with her in no common degree. 
Equally agreeable to all parties, their 
marriage was to be solemnised on the 
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day when Alfred came of age, and 
until that time he was sent to acquire 
spirit, and get rid of the rust of an 
early residence in the counting-house, 
by a nominal performance of the du- 
ties of a soldier. Infected so fully 
with the mania of making an eldest 
son, Mr. Neville completely forgot 
that anything beyond a bare compe- 
tence was requisite for his younger 
son Edward. Thrown into the shade 
by the more glaring qualifications of 
his brother, he was stigmatized as de- 
void of manly spirit, because he had 
the humility of a Christian; and as 
debased by fondness for low society, 
when he wished to add to the com- 
forts of the poor. His little wife, as 
I was called, until I was persuaded 
we were destined by our parents for 
each other, became the plaything of 
his childhood, the friend of his youth, 
and the secret inspirer of every exer- 
tion of his manhood, while his father, 
who had apparently encouraged his 
infantile love for the neglected, plain, 
little Ellen Percival, was occupied in 
continual projects for establishing his 
fortune by a wealthy marriage, with- 
out diminishing the immense wealth of 
his brother. At length the opportu- 
nity so much coveted occurred; a 
rich sister of a penurious merchant 
was fascinated, as she romantically 
assured her brother, by the uncon- 
scious Edward. Mr. Traffic was 
anxious to be taken into Mr. Neville’s 
late firm ; and on this sole condition 
‘consented to the wishes of Mr. Ne- 
ville and his sister. Every prelimi- 
mary settled, Edward was summoned 
from college, and acquainted with his 
father’s commands for his falling in 
love with the lady, or her fortune, as 
expeditiously as possible. Astonished 
beyond measure, he remonstrated, 
positively refused, and finally was 
driven from his paternal roof to 
seek his fortune in a pitiless world, 
because he disdained to accept a 
hand which, regardless of the delicacy 
of her sex, was offered unsolicited, 
and clung fondly to hopes which for 
eighteen years he had nourished. Too 
disinterested to involve the object of 
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his affection in his difficulties, he took 
leave of her without even by a word 
or look endeavoring to attach her to 
him—and after a short time became 
the tutor of two younger brothers of 
one of his college friends.” 

«¢ And how did you bear this sepa- 
ration ?”’ eagerly inquired Charles, as 
his aunt paused with a sigh at the re- 
collection. 

‘I had sorrows of even deeper in- 
terest pressing around me, which 
scarcely allowed me time to dwell 
upon it. My father’s inattention to 
his affairs had encouraged his agent 
to make such gradually increasing en- 
croachments on his estates, that soon 
after this event his clamorous credi- 
tors brought forward their claims with 
such importunity, that my poor father, 
too ignorant of business to understand 
even his own accounts, and too indo- 
lent to make any effort, committed all 
to his agent, who, producing bills to 
more than the amount of the remain- 
der of our property, took possession 
of the estate by foreclosing the mort- 
gage, and we were left without a home 
to shelter us, or the means of procur- 
ing one, except by the sale of our 
clothes and trinkets. | Poor Maria 
appeared for a short, a very short time, 
alas! like the star of hope pointing to 
future comfort ; and at first, in the 
warmth of a romantic imagination, 
was grateful for the adversity which 
would prove the constancy of her af- 
fianced husband. Over and _ over 
again did she assure her parents that 
her home should be their home, and 
that her husband should be to thema 
son, a friend, a protector ; but when 
day after day wore away, and still the 
long expected letter never came, she 
began to feel that worst sickness of 
the soul, hope deferred, slowly fading 
into despair. Their wedding day at 
length arrived ; but oh! how differ- 
ently had we anticipated it! Alfred 
came down to his father’s to celebrate 
it, but he brought a wealthier bride. 
Maria gazed on him for the last time 
as he drove past her humble cottage. 
The shock was too violent—a long 
and severe illness was the consequence; 
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and when she rose from the bed of 
sickness and sorrow, I had scarcely 
sufficient resources to procure her even 
the commonest nourishment. With 
all the pride of a nobleman of former 
days, my father refused to permit me 
to add to our fast failing fund by ex- 
erting my industry or ingenuity ; and 
yet every deprivation he was compel- 
led to submit to became a source of 
repining. Then it was that I felt the 
advantage of having been early ac- 
customed to mortifications; it had 
taught me patience. I had hopes of 
a world of bliss where the tears 
should be wiped from all eyes; and 
as I looked at my father’s grey hairs, 
I blessed the God who had sent af- 
fliction to wean him from too great a 
love for this world. Our last guinea 
was already spent, and I was in vain 
endeavoring to convince my father of 
the necessity of my accepting some 
employment to enable us to pay for 
our lodging, when a packet was put 
into my hands containing a bill for 
thirty pounds, but without a line or 
signature to tell us what kind friend 
had sent it. The direction was in a 
stranger’s hand ; but I felt I could not 
be deceived, and involuntarily ex- 
claimed, ‘this is Edward Neville’s 
kindness.”? Little did I foresee the 
tempest these few innocent words 
were to occasion! Still wounded by 
the barbarity of Alfred, my parents 
vehemently protested that no one of 
that family should ever holdintercourse 
with ours; and it was not until they 
had persuaded themselves he was too 
base to assist us in the most trifling 
manner, that I could induce them to 
make use of a sum indispensably re- 
quisite to us. Let me hasten over 
this part of my story. My sister’s 
fever communicated itself to my pa- 
rents, and one short week saw them 
both consigned to the grave. Within 
the following fortnight I received a 
proposal to superintend a_ charity 
school, froma lady in a retired vil- 
lage, fifty miles from our former 
abode. It was indeed a humble em- 
ployment for the daughter of a peer, 
but I could by that means support 
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myself and my invalid sister; and I 
felt it would have been infinitely more 
degrading to have been pensioners of 
our noble relations. The task of in- 
struction was at first difficult; but an 
earnest desire to succeed enabled me 
every day to find it more easy. I 
became a favorite with my young pu- 
pils; their friends, though rude in 
manners, were sincere and friendly. 
The clergyman of the parish visited 
us. I need not dwell on the comfort 
his society imparted, since you know 
your kind-hearted father has ever 
found his greatest delight in doing 
good. You have doubtless guessed 
that he induced Maria to forget the 
worthless Alfred; but you cannot 
know, nor did we, until some time af- 
ter their marriage, that Edward, his 
college friend, had engaged him to re- 
commend me as a candidate for the 
school. He too had his trials. His 
father died suddenly while his anger 
was still unsoftened, and his will un- 
altered, by which Edward was disin- 
herited. His brother, seeking in gam- 
bling a resource for the misery of his 
domestic life, dissipated his property, 
and fell by bis own hand. Edward 
still persevered, deprived himself of 
every relaxation, practised the most 
rigid self-denial, and was at length, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, by 
the death of his brother, put in pos- 
session of what remained of his pa- 
trimonial estate. To the spendthrift 
it had appeared beggary, to his bro- 
ther it was a noble independence. It 
was communicated to me by a letter 
from Edward, in which he requested 
me to share it with him. He for the 
first time avowed his long and constant 
affection, and hoped we should forget 
our early sorrows in this long deferred 
union. In the conclusion of his letter 
he slightly mentioned having been ill, 
and still retaining considerable weak- 
ness ; but he trusted good nursing, 
country air, and, more than all, a 
mind at ease, would soon restore him 
to health and happiness. In another 
day he told us to expect him. He 
came; but how changed! Death 
had already set his seal on every fea- 
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ture—yet one faint flush on his hol- 
low cheek, one bright glance of his 
sunk eyes, told me that his soul was 
still the same, his love unchanged. A 
feeble pressure of my hand, a wintry 
stnile, and a look from me to heaven, 
bade me hope to meet him where we 
should part no more, and with a gen- 
tle sigh he yielded up his spirit in my 
arms.” 

«And yet you are cheerful, you 
are patient, you are contented—what 
secret cause has given you comfort ?” 
said her nephew, deeply affected. 

“©The only source of consolation 
which never fails those who seek it— 
my Bible and my God. Edward left 
me his representative. At first, in all 
the bitterness of anguish, I cried— 
‘Now fortune comes too late!’ 
but the poor and the helpless came to 
my gate for succor—I turned their 
sorrow into joy, and I shared some 
of the pleasure I imparted. By de- 
grees my mind grew calm—I felt that 
I had still ties to attach me to the 
world—you and your sister became to 
me as children—the sense of doing 
good soothed me, and the acuteness of 
sorrow faded into resignation.”’ 

*©Oh! how impatient, how unrea- 


sonable must I have appeared to you, 
in so keenly regretting a temporary 
absence, at whose termination I am to 
receive the reward of all my wishes. 
I will go, and, in imitation of the no- 
ble Edward, consider only my duties, 
and how sweet will be my return, 
crowned with the love of Emily, 
and the approbation, scarcely less dear, 
of my old maiden aunt.”’ 

His aunt only answered him with a 
smile and a parting embrace ; but when 
she saw him three years after at the 
head of his profession—the advocate 
of the distressed—the supporter of the 
weak—the terror of the wicked—not 
more distinguished for the tenderness 
of his disposition, than for the resig- 
nation with which he supported una- 
voidable misfortunes, she felt com- 
forted for all her sorrows, and in the 
love of her nephews and nieces found 
consolation. No longer an isolated 
useless being, she saw a family who 
looked up to her as a parent, bloom- 
ing around her, and found that the 
great exercises of nature, without ei- 
ther talents or splendid beauty, can 
render their possessors happy, and 
crown with joy even the last days of 
‘* the old maid of the family.”’ 





A SINGULAR LETTER FROM SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


COMMUNICATED BY MR. HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


[After referring to subjects of former com- 
munications, and making some general re- 
marks on the country and its inhabitants, 
the writer of this truly “ singular letter’’ 
thus proceeds :] 

My Dear Frienp,—You knew my 
Agnes from her childhood—you were 
at our wedding at Beattock, and can- 
not but remember what an amiable 
and lovely girl she then was. I 
thought so, and so did you, at least 
you said you never had as bonny a 
bride on your knee. But you will 
hardly believe that her beauty was 
then nothing in comparison with what 
it became afterwards ; and when she 
was going about our new settlement 
with our little boy in her arms, I have 


often fancied that I never saw as 
lovely a human being. 

Be that as it may, the chief Karoo 
came to me one day with his interpre- 
ter, whom he caused to make a long 
palaver about his power, and do- 
minion, and virtues, and his great de- 
sire to do much good. The language 
of this fellow being a mixture of Kaf- 
fre, High Dutch, and English, was 
peculiarly ludicrous, and most of all 
so when he concluded with expressing 
his lord’s desire to have my wife to 
be his own, and to give me in exchange 
for her four oxen, the best that I 
could choose from his herd! 

As he made the proposal in pre- 
sence of my wile, she was so much tick- 
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led with the absurdity of the proposed 
barter, and the manner in which it 
was expressed, that she laughed im- 
moderately. Karoo, thinking she was 
delighted with it, eyed her with a 
look that surpasses all description, and 
then caused his interpreter to make 
another palaver to her concerning all 
the good things she was to enjoy, one 
of which was, that she was to ride 
upon an ox whose horns were tipped 
with gold. I thanked the great Ka- 
roo for his kind intentions, but de- 
clared my incapability to part with 
my wife, for that we were one flesh 
and blood, and nothing could separate 
us but death. He could comprehend 
no such tie as this. All men sold 
their wives and daughters as they 
listed, I was told,—for that the wo- 
men were the sole property of the 
men. He bad bought many women 
from the Tambookies, that were vir- 
gins, and had never given above two 
cows for any of them; and because 
he desired to have my wife, he had 
offered me as much for her as would 
purchase four of the best wives in all 
the two countries, and that therefore 
I was bound to give her up to him. 
And when I told him finally that 
nothing on earth could induce me to 
part with her, he seemed offended, bit 
his thumb, knitted his brows, and 
studied long in silence, always casting 
glances at Agnes of great pathos and 
languishment, which were perfectly 
irresistible, and ultimately he struck 
his spear’s head in the ground, and 
offered me ten cows and a bull for my 
wife, and a choice virgin to boot. 
When this proffer was likewise de- 
clined, he smiled in derision, telling 
me I was the son of foolishness, and 
that he foretold I should repent it. 
Three times he went over this, and 
then went away in high dudgeon. 
Will you, sir, believe, or will any 
person alive -believe, that it was pos- 
sible I could live to repent this 4 

My Williatn was at this time about 
cleven morfths old, but was still at the 
breast, as I could never prevail on his 
lovely mother to wean him, and at the 
Very time of which I am speaking, our 
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little settlement was invaded one 
night by a tribe of those large baboons 
called ourang-outangs, pongos, or wild 
men of the woods, who did great 
mischief to our fruits, yams, and 
carrots. From that time we kept a 
great number of guns loaded, and set 
a watch ; and at length the depreda- 
tors were again discovered. We sal- 
lied out upon them in a body, not 
without alarm, for they are powerful 
and vindictive animals, and our guns 
were only loaded with common shot. 
They fled at the first sight of us, and 
that with such swiftness that we 
might as well have tried to catch 
deers, but we got one close fire at 
them, and doubtless wounded a num- 
ber of them, as their course was trac- 
ed with blood. We pursued them 
as far as the Keys river, which they 
swam, and we lost them. 

Among all the depredators, there 
was none fell but one youngling, 
which I lifted in my arms, when it 
looked so pitifully, and cried so like 
a child, that my heart bled for it. 
A large monster, more than six feet 
high, perceiving that he had lost his 
cub, returned brandishing a huge club, 
and grinning at me. I wanted to re- 
store the abominable brat, for I could 
not bear the thought of killing it, it 
was so like a human creature ; but 
before I could do this several shots 
had been fired by my companions at 
the hideous monster, which caused 
him once more to take to his heels, 
but turning oft as he fled, he made 
threatening gestures atme. A Kousi 
servant finished the cub, and I caused 
it to be buried. 

The very morning after that but 
one, Agnes and her black maid were 
milking our few cows upon the green : 
I was in the garden, and William was 
toddling about pulling flowers, when, 
all at once, the women were alarmed 
by the sight of a tremendous ourang- 
outang issuing from our house, which 
they had just left. They seem to 
have been struck dumb and senseless 
with amazement, for not one of them 
uttered a sound, until the monster, 
springing forward in one moment, 
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snatched up the child and made off 
with him. Instead of coming to me, 
the women pursued the animal 
with the child, not knowing, I be- 
lieve, what they were doing. The 
fearful shrieks which they uttered 
alarmed me, and I ran to the milking- 
green, thinking the cows had fallen on 
the women, as the cattle of that dis- 
trict are ticklish for pushing when any 
way hurt or irritated. Before I reach- 
ed the green where the cows stood, 
the ourang-outang was fully half a 
mile gone, and only the poor feeble 
exhausted women running screaming 
after him. Fora good while I could 
not conceive what was the matter, but 
having my spade in my hand, I follow- 
ed spontaneously in the same direction. 
Before I overtook the women, I heard 
the agonized cries of my dear boy, my 
darling William, in the paws of that 
horrible monster. There is no sensa- 
tion of which the human heart is ca- 
pable that can at all be compared 
with the horror which at that dreadful 
moment seized on mine. My sinews 
lost their tension, and my whole 
frame became lax and powerless. I 
believe I ran faster than usual, but 
then I fell every minute, and as I 
passed Agnes she fell into a fit. Kela- 
kal, the black girl, with an astonishing 
presence of mind, had gone off at a 
tangent, without orders, or without 
being once missed, to warn the rest of 
the settlers, which she did with all 
expedition. I pursued on, breathless, 
and altogether unnerved with agony ; 
but, alas! I rather lost than gained 
ground. 

I think if I had been fairly started, 
that through desperation I could have 
overtaken the monster, but the hope- 
lessness of success rendered me fee- 
ble. The truth is, that he did not 
make great speed, not nearly the speed 
these animals are wont to make, for 
he was greatly encumbered with the 
child. You perhaps do not understand 
the nature of these animals—neither 
do I: but they have this peculiarity, 
that when they are walking leisurely 
or running down hill, they walk up- 
right like a human being; but when 
hard pressed on level ground, or up- 


hill, they use their long arms as fore- 
legs, and then run with inconceivable 
swiftness. When flying with their 
own young, the greater part of them 
will run nearly twice as fast as an ordi- 
nary man, for the cubs cling to them 
with both feet and hands ; but as my 
poor William shrunk from the monster’s 
touch, he was obliged to embrace him 
closely with one paw, and run on 
three, and still in that manner he out- 
ran me. O may never earthly parent 
be engaged in such heart-rending pur- 
suit! Keeping still his distance be- 
fore me, he reached the Keys river, 
and there the last gleam of hope 
closed upon me, for I could not swim, 
while the ourang-outang, with much 
acuteness, threw the child across his 
shoulders, held him by the feet with 
one paw, and with the other three 
stemmed the river, though then in 
flood, with amazing rapidity. It was 
at this dreadful moment that my be- 
loved babe got his eyes on me as I 
ran across the plain towards him, 
and I saw him holding up his little 
hands in the midst of the foaming 
flood, and crying out, ‘ Pa! pa! 
pa!” which he seemed to utter witha 
sort of desperate joy at seeing me 
approach. 

Alas, that sight was the last, for in 
two minutes thereafter the monster 
vanished, with my dear child, in the 
jungles and woods beyond the river, 
and then my course was stayed, for 
to have thrown myself in, would on- 
ly have been committing suicide, and 
leaving a destitute widow in a foreign 
land. I had, therefore, no other 
resource but to throw myself down, 
and pour out my soul in lamentation 
and prayer to God. 

[The writer here relates,—too minutely 
for us to use his own words in our limited 
space —the account of the arrival ofsome of 
his countrymen ;—the continuance of the 
pursuit after half a day's journey further up 
the river, where they crossed it ;—an adven- 
ture of one of his companions with an ou- 
rang-outang, which threw a club at the 
man with so certain an aim that it well 
nigh killed him ;—his own mingled joy 
and distress on hearing in a thicket near 
by, in the middle of the night, cries which 
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he knew to proceed from his own dear 
William, and which were evidently 
stopped by something stuffed into his 
mouth ;—their fruitless search in the 
thicket during the night, and their discove- 
ry in the morning of a bed in the thick 
branches of a tree, but from which the 
occupants had escaped. He then conti- 
nues :] 

This was the most grievous and 
heart-breaking miss of all; and I 
could not help giving vent to my 
grief in excessive weeping, while all 
my companions were deeply affected 
with my overpowering sorrow. 

We searched over all the country 
for many days, but could find no 
traces of my dear boy, either dead 
or alive; and at length were obliged 
to return home weary and broken- 
hearted. To describe the state of 
my poor Agnes is impossible. It may 
be conceived, but can never be express- 
ed. But I must haste on with my 
narrative, for I have yet a great deal 
to communicate. 

About three months after this sad 
calamity, one evening, on returning 
home from my labor, my Agnes was 
missing, and neither her maid-servant, 
nor one of all the settlers, could give 
the least account of her. My suspi- 
cions fell instantly on the Kousi chief, 
Karoo, for 1 knew that he had been 
in our vicinity hunting, and remem- 
bered his threat. This was the most 
grievous stroke of all, and, in order 
to do all for the preservation of my 
dear wife that lay in my power, I and 
three of my companions set out and 
travelled night and day, till we came 
to the chief’s head-quarters. I have 
not time to describe all the fooleries 
and difficulties we had to encounter ; 
suffice it, that Karoo denied the deed, 
but still in such a manner that my 
suspicions were confirmed. I threat- 
ened him terribly with the vengeance 
of his friend. Captain Johnstone, and 
the English army at the Cape, saying, 
I would burn him and all his wives and 
his people with fire. He wept out of 
fear and vexation, and offered me the 
choice of his wives, or any two of 
them, showin; me a great number of 
them, many of whom he recommend- 


ed for their great beauty and fatness ; 
and I believe he would have given me 
any number if I would have gone away 
satisfied. But the language of the 
interpreter being in a great measure 
unintelligible, we all deemed that he 
said repeatedly that Karoo would not 
give the lady up. 

What was I now todo? We had 
not force in our own small settlement 
to compel Karoo to restore her; and 
I was therefore obliged to buy a 
trained ox, on which I rode all the 
way to the next British settlement, 
for there are no horses in that coun- 
try. There I found Captain John- 
stone with three companies of the 
72d, watching the inroads of the 
savage Boshesmen. He was greatly 
irritated at Karoo, and despatched 
Lieutenant M‘Kenzie and fifty men 
along with me to chastise the aggressor. 
When the chief saw the Highlanders, 
he was terrified out of his wits ; but, 
nevertheless, not knowing what else 
to do, he prepared for resistance, af- 
ter once more proffering me_ the 
choice of his wives. 

Just when we were on the eve of 
commencing a war, which must have 
been ruinous to our settlement, a black 
servant of Adam Johnstone’s came to 
me, and said that I ought not to fight 
and kill his good chief, for that he had 
not the white woman. I was astonish- 
ed, and asked the Kaffre what he 
meant ; when he told me that he him- 
self saw my wife carried across the 
river by a band of pongos, (ourang- 
outangs,) but he had always kept it a 
secret, for fear of giving me distress, 
as they were too far gone for pursuit 
when he beheld them. He said they 
had her bound, and were carrying her 
gently on their arms, but she was either 
dead or in a swoon, for she was not 
erying, and her long hair was hanging 
down. 

I had kept up under every calami- 
ty till then, but these news fairly up- 
set my reason. I fell a-blaspheming, 
and accused the Almighty of injustice 
for laying such fearful judgments on 
me. May he in mercy forgive me, 
for I knew not what I said; but hadI 
not been deprived of reason, I could 
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not have outlived such a catastrophe 
as this, and whenever it recurs to my 
remembrance, it will make my blood 
run chill till the day of my death. A 
whole year passed over my head like 
one confused dream; another came, 
and during the greater part of it my 
mind was very unsettled, but at length 
I began to indulge in long fits of 
weeping, till by degrees I awakened 
to a full sense of all my misery, and 
often exclaimed that there was no 
sorrow like my sorrow. I lingered 
on about the settlement, not having 
the power to leave the spot where I 
had once been so happy with those I 
loved, and all my companions joined 
in the cultivation of my fields and 
garden, in hopes that I would become 
resigned to the will of the Lord and 
the judgments of his providence. 

About the beginning of last year a 
strange piece of intelligence reached 
our settlement. It was said that two 
maids of Kamboo had been out on the 
mountains of Norroweldt gathering 
fruits, where they had seen a pongo 
taller than any Kousi, and that this 
pongo had a beautiful white boy with 
him, for whom he was gathering the 
choicest fruits, and the boy was gam- 
boling and playing around him, and 
leaping-on his shoulders. 

This was a piece of intelligence so 
extraordinary, and so much out of 
the common course of events, that 
every one of the settlers agreed that 
it could not be a forgery, and that it 
behoved us immediately to look after 
it. We applied to Karoo for assist- 
ance, who had a great number of 
slaves from that country, much at- 
tached to him, who knew the language 
of the place whither we were going, 
and all the passes of the country. 
He complied readily with our request, 
giving us an able and intelligent guide, 
With as many of his people as we 
chose. We raised in all fifty Ma- 
lays and Kousis ; nine British soldiers, 
and every one of the settlers that 
could bear arms, went with us, so 
that we had in all nearly a hundred 
men, the blacks being armed with 
pikes, and all the rest with swords, 
guns, and pistols. We journeyed for 
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a whole week, travelling much by 
night and resting in the shade by day, 
and at last we came to the secluded 
district of which we were in search, 
and in which we found a temporary 
village, or camp, of one of these in- 
dependent inland tribes. They were 
in great alarm at our approach, and 
were apparently preparing for a vigor- 
ous resistance; but on our guide 
going up to them, who was one of 
their own tribe, and explaining our 
views, they received us joyfully, and 
proffered their assistance. 

From this people we got the heart- 
stirring intelligence, that a whole co- 
lony of pongos had taken possession 
of that country, and would soon be 
masters of it all; for that the Great 
Spirit had sent them a Queen from 
the country beyond the sun, to teach 
them to speak, and work, and go to 
war; and that she had the entire 
power over them, and would not suf- 
fer them to hurt any person who did 
not offer offence to them; that they 
knew all she said to them, and an- 
swered her, and lived in houses and 
kindled fires like other people, and 
likewise fought rank and file. That 
they had taken one of the maidens of 
their own tribe to wait upon the 
queen’s child ; but because the girth 
wept, the Queen caused them to set 
her at liberty. 

I was now rent between hope and 
terror—hope that this was my own 
wife and child, and terror that they 
would be rent in pieces by the savage 
monsters rather than given up. Of 
this last, the Lockos (the name of 
this wandering tribe) assured us we 
needed not to entertain any apprehen- 
sions, for that they would, every one 
of them, die, rather than wrong a hair 
of their Queen’s head. But that it 
behoved us instantly to surround them; 
for if they once came to understand 
that we were in pursuit, they would 
make their escape, and then the whole 
world would not turn or detain them. 

Accordingly, that very night, being 
joined by the Lockos, we surrounded 
the colony by an extensive circle, and 
continuing to close as we advanced, 
by the break of day we had them 
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closely surrounded. The monsters 
flew to arms at the word of command, 
nothing daunted, forming a close cir- 
cle round their camp and Queen, the 
strongest of the males being placed 
outermost, and the females inmost, 
but all armed alike, and all having the 
same demure and melancholy faces. 
The circle being so close that I could 
not see inside, I went with the nine 
red-coats to the top of a cliff, that, in 
some degree, overlooked the encamp- 
ment, in order that, if my Agnes real- 
ly was there, she might understand 
who was near her. Still 1 could not 
discover what was within, but I call- 
ed her name aloud several times, and 
in about five minutes after that, the 
whole circle of tremendous brutal war- 
riors flung away their arms and retired 
backward, leaving an open space for 
me to approach their Queen. 

In the most dreadful trepidation I 
entered between the hideous files, be- 
ing well guarded by soldiers on either 
hand, and followed by the rest of the 
settlers; and there | indeed beheld my 
wife, my beloved Agnes, standing 
ready to receive me, with little Wil- 
liam in her right hand, and a beautiful 
chubby daughter in her left, about two 
years old, and the very image of her 

other. Conceive, if you can, sir, such 
ameeting! Were there ever a hus- 
band and wife met in such circum- 
stances before? Never since the cre- 
ation of the world! The two children 
looked healthy and beautiful, with 
their fur aprons, but it struck me at 
first that my beloved was much alter- 
ed: it was only, however, caused by 
her internal commotion, by feelings 
which overpowered her grateful heart, 
against which nature could not bear 
up, for on my first embrace she fainted 
in my arms, which kept us all in sus- 
pension and confusion for a long space. 
The children fled from us, crying for 
their mother, and took shelter with 
their friends the pongos, who seemed 
in great amazement, and part of them 
withdrew, as if to hide themselves. 

As soon as Agnes was somewhat re- 
stored, I proposed that we should with- 
draw from the camp of her savage co- 
lony ; but she refused, and told me, 
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that she behoved to part with her pro- 
tectors on good terms, and that she 
must depart without any appearance of 
compulsion, which they might resent ; 
and we actually rested ourselves during 
the heat of the day in the shades erect- 
ed by those savage inhabitants of the 
forest. My wife went to her hoard of 
provisions, and distributed to every one 
of the pongos his share of fruit, suc- 
culent herbs, and roots, which they ate 
with great composure. It was acuri- 
ous scene, something like what I had 
seen in a menagerie; and there was my 
little William, serving out food to the 
young ourang-outangs, cuffing them 
and ordering them, in the broad Annan- 
dale dialect, to do this, that, and the 
other thing, and they were not only 
obedient, but seemed flattered by his 
notice and correction. We were then 
presented with delicious fruits, but I 
had no heart to partake, being impa- 
tient to take my family from the midst 
of this brutal society; for as long as 
we were there, I could not conceive 
them safe or fairly in my own power. 

Agnes then stood up and made a 
speech to her subjects, accompanying 
her expressions with violent motions 
and contortions, to make them under- 
stand her meaning. They understood 
it perfectly ; for when they heard that 
she and her children were to leave 
them, they set up such a jabbering of 
lamentation as British ears never heard. 
Many of them came cowering and 
fawning before her, and she laid her 
hand on their heads ; many, too, of the 
young ones came running, and, lifting 
the children’s hands, they put them on 
their own heads, We then formed a 
close circle round Agnes and the child- 
ren, to the exclusion of the pongos 
that still followed behind, howling and 
lamenting ; and that night we’lodged 
in the camp of the Lockos, placing a 
triple guard round my family, of which 
there stood great need. We durst not 
travel by night, but we contrived two 
covered hurdles, in which we carried 
Agnes and the children, and for three 
days a considerable body of the tallest 
aud strongest of the ourang-outangs 
attended our steps, and some of them 
came to us fearlessly every day, as she 
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said, to see if she was well, and if we 
were not hurting her. 

We reached our own settlement one 
day sooner than we took in marching 
eastward ; but then I durst not remain 
for a night, but getting into a vessel, I 
sailed straight forthe Cape, having first 
made over all my goods and chattels to 
my countrymen, who are to send me 
down value here in corn and fruit ; and 
here I am, living with my Agnes and 
our two children, at a little wigwam 
about five miles from Cape Town. 

My Agnes’s part of the story is the 
most extraordinary of all. But here I 
must needs be concise, giving only a 
short and general outline of her adven- 
tures; for among dumb animals, whose 
signals and grimaces were so liable to 
misinterpretation, much must have 
been left to her own conjecture. The 
creatures’ motives for stealing and de- 
taining her were apparently as follows: 

These animals remain always in dis- 
tinct tribes, and are perfectly subordi- 
nate to a chief or ruler, and his se- 
condary chiefs. For their expedition 
to rob our gardens, they had brought 
their sovereign’s sole heir along with 
them, as they never leave any of the 
royal family behind them, for fear of a 
surprisal. It was this royal cub which 
we killed, and the Queen his mother, 
having been distractedly inconsolable 
for the loss of her darling, the old mo- 
march had set out by night to try if 
possible to recover it ; and on not find- 
ing it, he seized on my boy in its place, 
carried him home in safety to his 
Queen, and gave her him to nurse! 
She did so. Yes, she positively did 
nurse him at her breast for three 
months, and never child throve better 
than he did. By that time he was be- 
ginning to walk, and aim at speech, by 
imitating every voice he heard, whe- 
ther of beast or bird ; and it had struck 
the monsters as a great loss, that they 
had no means of teaching their young 
sovereign to speak, at which art he 
seemed so apt. This led to the scheme 
of stealing his own mother to be his 
instructer, which they effected in the 
most masterly style; binding and gag- 
ging her in her own House, and carry- 
ing her from a populous hamlet in the 
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fair forenoon, without having been dis- 
covered. Their expertness, and the 
rapidity of their motions, Agnes de- 
scribed as inconceivable by those who 
had never witnessed them. They 
showed every sort of tenderness and 
kindness by the way, proffering her 
plenty of fruit and water ; but she gave 
herself totally up to despair, till, be- 
hold! she was introduced to her own 
little William, plump, thriving, and as 
merry as a cricket, gamboling away 
among his brutal coinpeers, for many of 
whom he had conceived a great affec- 
tion,—but then they far outgrew him, 
and others as fast overtook him in size. 
Agnes immediately took her boy un- 
der her tuition, and was soon given to 
understand that her will was tu be the 
sole law of the community ; and all the 
while that they detained her, they ne- 
ver refused her in aught save to take 
her home again. Our little daughter 
she had named Beatrice, after her ma- 
ternal grandmother. She was born six 
months and six days after Agnes’s ab- 
straction. She spoke highly of the 
pongos, of their docility, generosity, 
warmth of affection to their mates and 
young ones, and of their irresistible 
strength. She conceived that, howe- 
ver, to have been a tribe greatly supe- 
rior to all others of the race, for s 
never could regard them in any other 
light than as dumb human creatures. I 
confess that I had the same sort of feel- 
ing while in their settlement, for many 
of the young females in particular were 
much comelier than negro savages 
which I have often seen, and they 
laughed, siniled and cried very much 
like human creatures. At my wife’s 
injunctions, or from her example, they 
all wore aprons ; and the females had 
let the hair of their heads grow long. 
It was glossy black, and neither curled 
nor woolly ; and on the whole, I can- 
not help having a lingering affection 
for the creatures. They would make 
the most docile, powerful, and affec- 
tionate of all slaves; but they come 
very soon to their growth, and are but 
shortlived, in that way approximating 
to the rest of the brute creation. They 
live entirely on fruits, roots, and vege- 
tables, and taste no animal food. 
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I asked Agnes much of the civility 
of their manner to her, and she always 
described it as respectful and uniform. 
For awhile she never thought herself 
quite safe when near the Queen, but 
the dislike of the latter to her arose 
entirely out of her boundless affection 
for the boy. No mother could possi- 
bly be fonder of her own offspring than 
this affectionate creature was of Wil- 
liam ; and she was jealous of his mo- 
ther for taking him from her, and 
causing him instantly to be weaned. 
But then the chief never once left the 
two Queens by themselves ; they had 
always a guard day and night. 

I have no objection to the publica- 
tion of these adventures in Britain, 
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though I know they will not obtain 
credit ; but I should not like that the 
incidents reached the Sidney Gazette, 
as I intend emigrating to that country 
as soon as I receive value for the stock 
I left at the settlement, for I have a 
feeling that my family is scarcely safe 
as long as I am on any part of the 
coast of Africa. And for the sake of 
my rising family, I have an aversion 
to its being known that they were bred 
among creatures that must still be con- 
ceived to be of the brute creation.— 
Do not write till you hear from me 
again; and believe me ever, your old 
affectionate friend, Wm. MitcHeur. 
Vander Creek, near Cape Town, 
Oct. 1, 1826. 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS. 
A press of lavender-colored gros de 
Naples, with a very broad hem round 
the border, the head slightly vandyk- 
ed and finished by chain-work of silk 
cordon. The body is covered with a 
canezou spencer of embroidered tulle, 
with stripes formed of pink satin 
rouleau, and the waist encircled by a 
Hpink ribbon belt, striped with black in 
. hair-stripes: over the-sleeves, which 
$, are a Vimbecille, and of the same color 
and material as the dress, are frills of 
very broad white lace, and on each 
shoulder is a bow of ribbon with long 
ends, the same as the belt. Very 
broad bracelets of gold encircle the 
wrists, surmounted by a full ruffle of 
lace, ascending towards the narrow 
partof the arm. A ruff surrounds the 
throat, formed of lace and pink satin ; 
and a hat of pink satin is worn with 
this dress, very much ornamented un- 
der the brim with pink satin ribbon 
and blond, and a full branch of white 
privet, without foliage, over the right 
temple. A compact bouquet of flow- 
ers is placed in front of the crown; 
and broad strings of pink satin ribbon, 
clouded with black, float loose.— 
Half-boots of gros de Naples, the co- 
lor of the dress, fringed round the top, 
and Woodstock gloves; complete this 
costume. 


WALKING DRESS. 
A pelisse of cream-colored gros de 
Naples over a petticoat of the same ; 
the petticoat discovered by the pelisse 
being folded back, in partial points 
down the front of the skirt; and un- 
der each of these points from whence 
they appear, are small bows of ribbon, 
without ends, the color of the pelisse ; 
the points are finished at the edge-by 
a rouleau-binding. The body is made 
quite plain, and fitting tight to the 
shape; a narrow collar turns back 
from the throat, which is encircled by 
a triple ruff of tulle. The sleeves are 
& la Donna Maria, and the fulness at 
the narrow part confined by the loop 
which ascends from the wrist to the 
bend of the arm, where a small rosette 
terminates the puckering. A tight 
wristband-hand cuff finishes the sleeve 
next the hand. A Cachemire scarf, 
the color of the red orange, is worn 
with this pelisse ; the borderis in va- 
rious colors at the ends on a white 
gauze, and the fringe, the color of the 
scarf, is admirable. The bonnet is 
of autumnal-green gros de Naples, 
ornamented with puffings of the same, 
and ribbon of a similar color, striped 
with Modena-red, in rich brocade. 
The half-boots are of cream-colored 
kid. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


Tne following is the mode of celebrating 
the commencement of the year among the 
Opatos, a warlike tribe of natives in South 
Aierica 

On the first day of the year, a certain 
number of highly adorned damsels dance in 
a circle round a pole of about twelve feet 
high. ‘To the top of the pole are fastened 
as many long strips of different colors as 
there are ladies, each of whom holds one 
of them in her hand. Half the number of 
females dance to the right, the other half to 
the left, passing each other right and left 
sheratiely, so that in a certain number of 
revolutions the pole is completely covered 
with a variegated platting, which most in- 
geniously conceals the wood and presents a 
particularly pretty appearance. ‘Phe party 

valk to the tune of a song composed in 

honor of the occasion. The poct considers 
the seasons of the year as dancing with 
great harmony and regularity, and he re- 
presents thein as contracting and expanding 
their influence. 'Thus when the pole is en- 
tirely encircled with the platwork, the dan- 
cers ave.then confined within so narrow a 
cirele, that their charms can scarcely be 
seen, and the seasons are therefore said to 
be wound up. But as the damsels proceed 
to undance the platting, the circle widens, 
their beauty and graceful figures delight the 
beholders, and the seasons are said to ex- 
pand and extend their influence over the 
whole globe! 

Geography, §&c.—At one of the recent 
sittings-of the Paris Geographical Society, 
Mr. Yosi, secretary of the London Medico- 
Botanical Society, stated, that he intended 
to embark in December on his voyage to 
America. He will first visit the Mississippi 
and Missouri, will then cross the Rocky 
Mountains, explore California, and proceed 
to South America, traversing Mexico. He 

urposes visiting the capital of Colum- 

ia, and thence directing his steps towards 
Rio Janeiro. He requested from the Socie- 
ty such information and instructions as it 
might choose to give in connexion with the 
objécts of his journey, which will consist 
chiefly of geographical and astronomical 
observations. 

Spontaneous Inflammation.—In_ conse- 
quence of a fire which occurred in a drug 
warehouse, an examination was made into 
the. ciycumstances, and it was found that it 
arogé from moist powdered arsenical co- 
balt, closely packed together. It is usual 
to add water to this substance when it is 
undergoing the process of powdering, to 
prevent the poisonous dust flying about. 
Since the above instance of its spontaneous 
combustion has occurred, we trust druggists 
will be careful not to keep quantities of 
powder in a moist state. 


Mr. Robert Montgomery has in the press 
a Poem in Three Books, entitled “ Satan.” 

Notices of the Brazils in 1823-9, by the 
Rey. R. Walsh, LL.D., will shortly appear. 

The following are reported to be the 
principal contents of the forthcoming No. of 
the Edinburgh Review: Lord King’s Life 
of Locke—Mrs. Heinans’ Poetry—French 
Commercial Policy —Lady Fanshawe's Me- 
moirs—The Byzantine Historians—Utilita- 
rian ‘Theory, and * the Greatest Happiness 
Principle’ —American Literature—Vegeta- 
ble Physiology ; Dutrochet, De Candulle, 
and Mrs. Marcet—Buckhardt’s Arabia— 
Library of Useful Knowledge—M. Cousin’s 
Course of Philosophy—Auldjo’s Ascent of 
Mont Blanc—Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculp- 
ture—Ilistory and Present State of Chemi- 
cal Science—New French Ministry, &c. 

A work by Sir H. Davy, entitled a Vi- 
sion, written during his last illness, in the 
playful style of Salmonia, is left to his ex- 
ecutors for publication. His Life, written 
by Dr. Paris, is also expected. 

Mr. Warburton, M. P., is at present en- 
gaged on a Life of Dr. Wollaston. 

One volume of Moore's Life of Byron is 
printed off. It runs to 500 pages quarto. 
The other is expected to be finished by the 
first of January. 

The next No. of the Family Library (af- 
ter the Court and Camp) will be the second 
volume of the Lives of British Painters, in- 
cluding West, Fuseli, Barry, Blake, Opie, 
and Morland : after that, the conelnding vo- 


lume of Milman’s History of the Jews ; andy 
then the first volume of the Life of George” 


IIf., which in its illustrations is said to be 
far beyond anything as yet attempted, ex- 
cept Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical en 

Just published, a “ Historical Account of 
Discoveries in North America; ineluding 
the United States, Canada, the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, and the Voyages in search 
of a North West Passage ; with observations 
on Emigration. By Hugh Murray, Esq. 
F.RS.E. &e. 

The Memoirs, Correspondence, &c. of 
Thomas Jefferson, have been published in 
London, and are well spoken of in the Li- 
terary Gazette. 

Part Second of Cruikshank’s Scraps and 
Sketches, just published in London, is no- 
ticed in the English journals as fully equal 
to any of his former whimsical and clever 
productions.—We recommend to the notice 
of our readers the “ Scraps” of Mr. Johns- 
ton, a work similar to the above, the second 
number of which has recently been publish- 
ed in Boston. The fun and drollery con- 
tained in this number cannot fail—if the quo- 
tation from Sterne in its motto be correct— 
to prove to every purchaser far more than 
an equivalent for the price of the work. 
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